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REPORT 


oir 

PUBLIC INSTKUCTION IN BENGAL, 

1872 -‘ 73 . 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. — The extension of primary instniction tli?ou‘J^hout the 
country has.hrfSn pressed forward with much eamostnoss during the past year, of which the 
chief educaliiRal feature has boon tho successful introduction of the new S(^ho^he for iho 
establishment or aiding of village pathsalas, which was briefly announced in tlie last report. 

Under tho varioiLs systems heretofor%in force, there were in existence on the 31st Mar(?h 
1872 no more than 2,451 primary boys’ schools aided or supported in any way by (Tovern- 
mont, and these schools only mustered (>4,779 pupils. 

On the 31st March 1873 the primary schools maintained under tlio old systems are 

returned at 2,719, find their pupils at 73,998, 
showing an increase of 268 schools and 9,219 pui)il8 
over tho numbers of tho previous y(?ar ; whih? under 
the new system we had ^stablislied or aided and 
brought under systematic supervision no. fewer 
than 5,917 additional village schools, with muster 
rolls containing 141,41<3 pupils. Tho whole num- 
ber of primary schools connected with tho Education 
Department had thus risen within the year from 
2,451 to 8,636, and their pupils' from 64,779 
to 215,411.* 


♦ Primary Behoofs. 



Schools. 

Pupils 

Govornmont lower schoola 

21) 

806 

Grant-in-nid lower suhooU 

310 

0,673 

Circlo lower schools 

183 

7,627 

I’athsalas under tho old schemo... 

2,161 

56,902 

Total under old systoms 

2,719 

73,998 

Pathsalas undnr the old schoine ... 

6,917 

141,413 

Grand total of primary schools 

8,636 

216,411 


t Primary Schools. 

Government lower schools ... 
Grant-in-aid lower Bchools ... 

Circle lower schools 

Pathsalas under the old schemo 


Cost to t!Ro State. 

K.s. 
6,408 
22,065 
11,006 
1,06,086 


Total expenditure on primary schools 1,45,413 
under old systems. 

Pathsalas under the new scheme 48,877 


The State expenditure on all classes of primary schools in 1871-72 was shown to be 

Rs. 1,28,356. The corresponding expenditure Jast 
year for primary schools under the old systems 
was Rs. 1,45,413, and Rs. 48,877 was spent on 
tho 5,917 additional patJisalas returned under tho 
new schemc.t This gives an expenditure of little 
more than Rs. 8 on an average for each of the new 
pathsalas, indicating, what is the fact, that the 
great majority of these schools were only fhken in ^ 

Grand total of expenditure on primary 1,04,21)0 hand in the last feW mOuths ot tho yOOT. 

schools. 9 

Taking the average allowaiute for each pathsala at Rs. 3 a month, or Rs. 36 a year, tho 
annual cost of the new pathsalas included in tho returns of the 31st March hist wif^ be ' 
Rs. 2,13,012. Later returns, which bring down the statistics of primary schools to about 
the end of August 1873, show the total number of schools then in operation at 10,78jr, with 
an estimated attendance of 255,728 pupils. Thus the number of scliools has increnfied by 
2,151 since tho 3l8t March last, and tho number of boys under instruction by 40,317; and 
if, as appears probable, tho whole of the additional schools are pathsalas taken in hand under 
tho new scheme, tho total number of such pathsalas at work at the date of the latest returns 
wiU be 8,068> and the number of their pupils 181,730. Thus, at the averager rate of Rs. 36 
per annum for each school, the liabilities for 1873-74 amounted at that dati to Rs. 2,90,448 
for primpy schools under the new scheme. At this rate the Rs. 4,00,000 sanctioned fo|; the 
current year will provide for over 11,000 schools with, some 250,000 pupils, and it is quite 
possible that these numbers will have been reached by the end of March 1874. 

Those statistics sufficiently indicate that tho anticipations wliich the Lieutenant-Govenjor 
felt himself justified in forming have been on the whole fulfilled. A successful beginning * 
has been made. Difficulties have been met, and in a ^eat measure overcome, by the taeft and 


I’ 
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energy of the offim’s ('luploytsd. A syvstoin of immary ocliicatiou, uirajilo and even nide nf 
l>rosout, Imt cnjuiblo of stojidy improvomont, 1ms iK^eii slai'tcHl in (nv?ry aistnc^^ Im* 

stiito of llu 5 ])iil)li(j finaiioi^s sliouKl iillow ol tin; appropriation of funds in futuro jeais lor th(^ 
conlinnod oxtt^usion and dovelo]>iuont of ^vllat has now Ihjoii boj^uu, tlior(> sooi# ,< no roason !«> 
doubt that oloniontary instnuition may by dogroos bo spread very widely amongst tlie vast 
rural ]>opnlation of llengal. 

The reports detail at baigth Iho various obstacles that the schoino lias encountered at 
the outs(*t. ' 

In some districts dilli(*ulti('s have been caused by the su.spicio¥.s prejudices of the people 
and the spread of sinister riimoui’s regarding the designs of the Oovernment. Nowhere has 
any active hostility been displayed, but real alarm has in some eases held the people aloof, 
and more lr(M|uentIy indilfercaice and apathy ; they see no reason why their ehildi-en should 
learn wliat they never learnt themselves; they re(piiro their help in the fieli'fe or at tluar 
handierafts ; and they do not wish tf) ehango old (aistoms. • 

111 many parts it has proved dilli(*ult to find fairly eompc'tent teadiera ; and when 
teaeluTs have been found ami new imthsalas have been estahlislied or old ones assisted, a 
more troiihlesuiue cause of failure has arisen in the general disinclination of the parents to 
pay anything in tlie sliape of fees to tJie gurus. Tliis is esiieeially the ease in llehar, hut tlie 
same evil is mon^ or Itvss prevalent in all districts, llie i)eoplo argue that as the 8arkar iiow' 2 )a 3 's 
tlie guru, then) is iio reason why they should efmtrihutt) anything for his su]>[)ort ; and so he 
is left to maintain liims^U’ as he can on Hkj small jiathsala grant allowed to him. AVhere th<^ 
grant is not enoJigh to 2 »rovido bare subsistcrieo for hiuisidf and his famil^^ he ennnot long 
eoiifiiiuo tto« keej) his school together, and no successor is willing to take his pdaoo. This is 

{ )i^rliaps tlio most sermus and widely siuead dilJinulty that has yet sliow’cfj itself, but it is 

Loped tluk^ it will bo gradually overc.'oim?. W 

As soon as the work oi getting out the grants was lairly taken m hand, it w’as oviTy- 
W'here found that the ('xisting sta.lV of suhordinahj ins])ecting oilicc'rs was iiunloquate for th(» 
new roipiiremeiits, and aiqdioations W'cre roeeivc'd' from all qiiartiTS for additional assistaiiec. 
This has hoen sn])plied as far as jiossihle. A eonsidei’able nnmher of suh-inspcnlors have 
been a^qiointed on low salaries for the supervision of th(‘ now schools, and more must no 
doubt bo addeil from time to time as tlie selumio extends and village schools mnltijily ; for i1 
is urged on all hands, and it is unquestionably tme, that (constant iiispoetion atshoi’t iutervals is 
an al)solut(‘Iy (*ssc?utial condition to secure the maintenance and (dJicicucy of olem('iitar>' 
schools ill country districts, 

Tlu'se olficors have ajso to he employed as far as ]) 0 ssible to jiay the gums. It has heim 
found somow'hat diilicult to arrange for the regular distrihuHon of tluj monthly allowances, 
and , various expedients ‘are rcsorhul to in dilferent districts. In many eases the juJier^ an* 
emidoycd to distribute the money — a jdan which is not in itself desirable, and it is oft(*n 
unforiiinately nec(3ssary for the teacher to travel considenible distances to n'cdvo bis grant. 
Exjierience will no doubt lead to im^n’ovements in ibis respect. 

Ilie subSilies allow'ed to the patlisalas brought under tlie sdiemo are for the most part 
given in tlio sha])e of fixed allowance's to Die gurus, ranging from Ifs. 2-S* to lis. f> a 
month ; Init in tlio Midiiajioro district, as Avill bo fmtln'r cx]>laiiied below, a system of 2 )aymcnt 
by^resnlts»dias been attempted depending on jieriodical examinalions. TJiis plan will jieriiajis 
be iound to w'ovk suceessfully in districts wIkto indigenous s<' nools are inmicroiis. 

lake other large groups of schools which are jJaeed together under one class, the ikjw 
patlisalas are rcjiortcd to vary greatly in th(*ii* prc1t*iisions and (dliciency; hut tin? general 
staudfird aimed at is tliat laid down by (Joveniment, bi*iiig contined for the most jiari to 
rc?ading and writing in tbo vernaculars, with native aritlimetic and ac(?ounts. In some 
patlisalas, how'ev(?r, English arithmetic ajqicars to have crcqit in, and it is said to be? generally 
j>ref(‘n*t^l whore it has gained a footing. 

1'hat the general results of what has bi?en attempted are more or less favorable, will bo 
gathered, tho following expn.'ssions of ojunion gleaned from tho educational r(*ports. 

PiiEsii)r:NeY Division. — In the rrcsidcncy Division tho Commissioner considers that a 
marked iniimlso has been given to julniary education by tho iiitrodnction of tho now scheme, 
though it has not yiA commended itself to tho uiqier and middle classes owing to a fear that 
their own jiosition will bo alfoct(»d by it and their inlliionco diminished. It is also said that 
they regard every rupee spent on primary education as so much diverted from tho only 
legitimate object of oxiimiditiire on schools, viz. English education. 

Tho Insjiector reports that the work of taking uj) schools was done expeditiously, as “tho 
Magistrate had money at hand and was unfettered by restrictions.” Ho exiilains that rapid 
progress was less easy for tho Insiiectors of Siihools, who, previously to the orders of tho 30th 
September, were 'required to eslablisli village schools in concert with the local authorilies, 
“Tt‘is evident,” he writes, “that Vhe Magistrate as ruler of the district, unfeHorod by 
restrictions, can jilant schools fastiir than is iiossiblo for Inspectors aimed with no power ; 
but. wbetber tbo schools i)l anted will strike root in a friendly manner remains to be seen. 
Sc.hools should he so planted that they will grow. Inspectors, acting only with local sympathy, 
had fonmaly tried so to choose the soil tliat tho plant would thrive. Still the work has been 
well ‘begun, and is thus fur a great success.” 
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Up to tho BJst March last 1,871 pathsalas had been establifilicd or assisted; but only 
Rs. 3,316 had then bwn expended on thorn, which is at ihe rate of lis. 4-11-8 for each 
school. The average montlily allowance for juschool was about Rs. 3 ; so that payments had 
only been made for a few weeks at the end of the year. 

In ihe primary schools of all kinds in the jh*osid(^ncy Division tho returns show that 
there were 33,990 Hindus, 13,()()3 Muhammadans, and 443 Christians. The new j)athsala8 
alone contain 7,431 Muluimmadans, against 13,837 Hindus. Mr. Woodrow remiirks that tho 
Musalmans ot Uongal belong for tho most part to the poorer ciTltivating classes, and that 
ovon where they form a majority of tho pojnilaiiou they do not form a majority of tho well- 
to-do classes, and that henco they are found most numoroua in the lowest class of schools. 
This view is no doubt correct, and evidence has been *addii(*ed wliioh tends to show that tlio 
Miihanimadai^s of the xippcr and middle ranks arc generally better represented in j^ropoiiion 
to their miifilxirs in the higher and middle schools than has been commonly sup]>oscd. 

liAJSHAur Dn'isTox. — Tlio llajshahi Commissioner n^poi^ts tliat the new system of aiding 
pathsalas with small grants has been inti'odueed in his division with much intellig(‘n(X 5 and 
interest by tlio Magistrates and the subordinates of tlie Hducjrtion l)e])artment a(?ting under 
them. It is said to bij j)ojuilar, and promises to be (japable of expansion to the fidl extent 
that 'money can bo made available. 

* The insixector shows that out of 835 pathsalas allotted to the district, no fewer than 800 
\v(»ro actually established and in ojieration before tho 31st March; and he explains, what 
is no doubt the fact, that the rapidity with xvliieh the schools were tfk(m up in this division is 
mainly due to the old pathsala scheme, whicl^had beem worked there for years, with training 
schools for teachers. The growth and extension of ])athsalas under. that schethe^iad been 
(‘becked by tiaaucial restrictions for some years past, but tho inspecting officers W'(‘re \Vell 
ac(piaint(Ml.v’itli the sites of the indigenous ])atlisalas and the eapabilities of tlft3 dith^’ent 
villages ; and as soon as tli(3 money restriefiou was rt'moved, tliey wi're able at on(M^ to go 
tlieir rounds, till in tlieir rc'tiu'ns, and name the gurus tliey coiild njoommeiid for pathsala 
grants. 

Out of 30,997 pupils of primary schools who are classified in the returns of this divisioi), 
it ap])ears that the Muhammadans niunber 18,380, and the Hindus 18,613; Init only two 
Miiliammadiius appear amongst the u]>]>(t classes of socieiy, against 12 Hindus; and in tlio 
middle classes there ar<* only 1,7‘lJf Mnhaimnadans to 3,777 Hindus. Tlie stnmgth of the 
Muhammadan (jonimuiiity is in the lower classes, Avhuh eontribiite 16,629 Mnhamnfadaiis to 
]»rimarv sehools against 1 1,821- Hindus. 

I)ac(’\ Division. — In tho Dacea Division tho measure is re]>riirted to hove been wwked 
with tlio utmost cordiality and zeal by every oftieer, and to have been well reeeived liy the 
])copl(! generally. The funds allotted for primary schools have beeu laid out whli miuJi (*are 
and trouble; but the Comiiiissiouer remarks that tho majoril y ctf the ])eoplo nov('r ex]rected, 
and do not wdsb, lliat the sons and daugliters of the tisliermen and (niltivators of the fields 
should bo educated en It is luditwed that a large proportion of the pupjls got t(.)g(.4her 

ill tlu3 new ^seliools w'ould have reoeiv(Ml some (‘ducat ion indepeiidently of them, and would 
not have grown up wliolly uiunstru(3t(3d. The hnvest stratum of society is hardly at i)rcsent 
touched (3ven by these village pathsalas. 

The luspoe.tor coufiniis Jbose statemiuits : — ‘‘N(»t]iing is more remarkaBle,” AW’ites 
Mr. (Jlark(% “than tlie (‘ordiality witli which the pe(>])le have received tlicso Gov(?niunmt 
])atlisalas, as reported by ev(?ry Deputy Inspector, not mendy in the eeutral districts, but even 
ill (la(3liar, Avbere the w'aut of a taste for education has liith(»rto been (leploi*cd in so many 
rejiorts.” (kmiparatively little money bad been S])ent on the new sehools out of the 
30tli September grant np to the end of tho year, but a very large huiuber were fit- work. 
T1 i( 3 same tiling is remarked of tlie distribution of the lialf bfeh of rupees assjoiiod for 
jirimary schools in July. Veiy little of this money liad ac^tually been drawn before the# 
30th September, but Mr. Clarke had “three times as manj'' scliools going as the money 
would pay for within a very shoH time of the sanction of the half lakh, aiia^(<ilic‘so j)ath- 
salas were afterwards worked in very successfully under the 3()th September grant.” Tho 
delay in drawing the money arose cliiofly from the condition that tlio local «autliT^tie8 
were to be eonsulted in the distribution of it; but it is explained that tliis was of iittl(3 
consequence, because the schools knew that they would ultimately receive their grants from 
t he date on which they began regular work. Mr. Clarke repoits that a large nimiber of the 
boys brought into tho new patlisaJas had pr(3vious]y leanit to widte and do a little liengali 
aritlimefio up to the standard of their years. He has rarely visited one of the new pathsalas 
(W(3n in the most unfavorable districts th(3ro ho has found all the boys begiimers. Tliey had 
g(3iiorally learnt something at hopie from a father or uncle ; less frequently they ha(i beeu 
taught in a shop c^r office. • 

It Tlas been urged, he sa^^s, that these boys wjukf have acquired all that they ifbeded 
without tho intoiwentlon of Govommont or the expeuditure of public money : hut ho justly 
argues that this homo education is of a very limited and non-progressivo type ; that though 
manjr oi tho boys who come to tho pathsalas can do a little writing and bazar arithmetic, very, 
few indeed can read, and many are anxious to come tc^schoqi to leiirn tho art of reading; that 
the opening of a pathsala in a village eaiises a number of little Doys to eommeiico education 
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who would never have coijnnenced at all at home ; that the laying out a largo sum of public 
money has given an impulse to primary education which is sure to toll somewhere ; and lastly, 
that when wo have once got boys to attend a school regularly, it is possible to commence 
improving the education given them, which at homo is practically impossible. 

In tliis view I fully concur. The improvement of indigenous education should be a 
certain rosidt] of the establishment of the now schools, if only proper measures are enforced to 
raise the qualifications of the village teiichers. 

Mr. Clarke notices, like Mr. Woodrow, that the Muhammadaps appear most numerously 
in the lower class of |>rimary schools, lie says on this point : — “ Tho opinions advanced by 
the Magistrate? of Mymonsing last year, viz. that the patbsala education was that fitted for 
tlio Miiliainmadans, has been amply verified in tho new primary schools.’’ “I need not report 
further,” ho adils, “ on the measures which slioTild bo adopted to attract the Muhjvnmadans of 
the upper and middle classes to our schools. But 1 may remark that if the moaciures now 
ordered to lx? adopted should not appear to attract many, woouglit not to bo greatly suri^rised, 
as in Eastern Bengal there does not exist any great body of Muhammadans of the upi)er and 
middle classes.” 

CHiTTACioNfi Division. — From the Chittagong division the Commissioner reports ta tho 
same elfect. Tho establishment of primary schools has been carried out with complete 
co-operation on the part of the people and tho district officers. Tho now scheme has given a 
marked impetus to eduej^tion, and has been received with at least temporary onthusiasm. 
Here, as olsewlioro, education is regarded as thojj'oad to an iiuiome, and the desiro for it is 
said to hi' vty’y great. There has been no difliculty in placing out tho allotted funds, and tho 
growth of schools lias b5cn rapid. , 

“ We {ire now in a iiosition’*’ writes the rnspector, Mr. Clarke, ‘‘to estimate what hasbo(?n 
eft’ectod liy tho new jirimary path sala grant of »10tli September 1872. Botwoon ist January 
1873 and 1st April 1873 it has added 8,081 boys at school (almost all in tho primary stage) 
to the 5,150 who were at school before in schools ciidc^d or under ins])e(!tioii. These boys 
were in 27(5 schools, nearly all of which were new sthools. In the district of Noakliali the 
nuiuber of boys at school was raised at a blow from 887 to 3,435, exclusive of tho ‘ unaided 
seliools,’ of which many Avould bo jiatlisalas called into being by tlie bojio of getting a 
]>rimary grant. Ni'arly half of the new school boys were Muliammadans. Ami this oiled 
was pro(lucod ip what wo hav(3 always hitherto consklenjd a backward zilla Avith a population 
])rejiidice(l against education. Tho poo])lo have in fact everywhere welcomed eoniially iha 
new schools. They are everywhere ready to learn writing and native acujounts (aitirely at 
tho Government expense.* I have always thought they Avere, but tho suc.cess of tli(» new 
primary sdiools in such districts as Noakhali and Cacliar has been boyoml my most sanguine 
expccTnlions.” # 

Assam. — In Assam, if there is no very active desire for etlucaiion on tins pjirt of tho 
people?, tliero is a general willingness to aecopt it if it is brouglit within their rearii. It is 
said that t(»aehprs are found with dilficulty, but n(?w pathsalas have beiai slartiid in every 
district, and a decided impulse has been given to tho spread of primary cdmjarioii. 

Brimary schools have ineroasjd within the year from 1)5 to 21)3. This s(?<?ms satisfactory, 
but the Coi^missioiicr is of opinion tliat the establishment of some of tlio schools lias been a 
littl<?too pressed, lie pronounees it too soon tofonna fair o])iaion of the Avorkiiig of the new 
])atlisalas. The lTiS]jector, lilr. Martin, makes the same remark, but lie adds : “ Tliere is no 
doubt, however, as tri their pojjularity, and they must prove in time a great boon to ilie pi.‘oj>le.” 

At the end of the y<Mir the j>atlisalas contained 7,4(i3 piijals, of wlioin (),(i5() were 
Hindus and 508 Muliammadans. 

Kikui Bkiiak J)rvisioN. — In the Kuch Beliar distri(4 90 pathsalas w<»re ('stablislied 
during tie year, and on tho 30th Marcli contained 1,745 pupils. The Commissioner rejiorts 
\hfit the great difEeiilty in tlio Avay of oxt(?nsion of seliools is the want of guru.s. “ Indigenous 
s(;hools ar(i f w ; tho mass of tlio people are totally illitiirato ; educated men, save foroigm^rs, 
.are few, if Any.” 

The r(?turns show 131) primary schools of (ill kinils, containing 1,707 Hindus and 085 
M iiyifimra adans. 

c Orissa. — In Orissa a eomuKUKiemont has be,en made in subsidizing village seliools and 
bringing'' them under control. 

The (.Vimmissioiier rejioris tliat tho system lias been initiated with very tolerable results. 
He had not pressed tho immediate exjionditure of tho grant, being of ojiinion that cliangos 
require to be slow to bo permanent. Indigenous pathsalas are numerous, but the /ittempt to 
bring them under tho tkjw syst(?m appears in some parts to have given rise to mis(;oii(;ej)tion 
on the ])art: of tl)Le people, and prejudicial mmours havf' been m eirculatioii. Those ditfi^ 
(iultics will no doubt be ovcreonio by tact and pcrseA^(»ranee. 

'.liittle liad boon done in the Cuttack district before the end of the year ; but iu Balasorc 
and Bnri 213 now pathsalas bad been taten in hand with an attendance of 4,471 pupils, of 
whom 4,194 were Hindus uiid 201 Muhammadans. 

Burdwan Division. — In tho Burdwan Division tho Commissioner reports that tfio new 
schemi?i has been fairly started, bqt be considers it premature to yontui'e an 0])inion as 'to the 
success of measures so recently introduced and of such great intrinsic importance. Ho regrets 
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that littlo was actually offocted before the end of the year for the development of primary 
schools, except in the Midnapore district, whore ‘‘themonoy.was si)eut in encouraging the boys 
and teachers on a scale which will no doubt Jiiive produced an extraordinary stimulus this 
year, but which the Magistrate could hardly afford to rej)cat every yt?c‘ir/^ 

The Inspector writes: — “ That education in primary schools is likely to bo stimulated 
and fostered in village schools under the new system, there can bo no doubt and ho rcj^orts 
that on all sides applications for assistance are coming in from pathsalas never before heard of. 

In the Midnapore district, out of 1,720 indigenous village schools wliich were discovered 
to bo in existence, contafning 19,174 pupils, about 700 scliools ^Wth b‘3,000 pupils had 
accepted the olfer of connection 'with Oovermnont before the end of the year. The district 
was divided into ten circles, and the gurus were inviled to bihig their boys to the centres, at 
which a ^neral examination was lield, on the residt of wliich the giunis reijcivod their 
rewards. The general subjects were reading, wiling, and mental and written arithmetic; 
and foil/ annas per boy was given for each subject, or one rup(‘e for each boy wdio passed in 
all four subjects, besides which eight annas was allowed for evc^ry boy who could pass in 
mahajani and zemindari accounts, and one rupee for those who could measure land. The 
Magistrate, Mr. II aiTison, to whom this scheme is due, considers that “the examinations 
j)ro'\^cd a great success, and wore ably and imjiartially conducted by the iiis]»ecting otlicers, the? 
schbol-masters, and the principal non-official gentlemen at the centres, who exhibited a lively 
interest in the proceedings.” The Inspector wi-ites : — “ The advantages of this system, if it 
can bo efficiently carried out, are palpable.” • 

I consider tho principle of the plan good, but must await further expcu-icnce before 
expressing an opinion as to the practicability of working it p(mnanonyy. • ^ 

The returns show that out of 20,501 pupils in tho pal hsalas of tho Burdwan district, 
19,0f55 woi^ Hindus and only 1,116 Muhammadans. • • . 

CiioTA Nagpijk Division. — The (vhota Nagpur primary schools are repoi-ted to have 
been taken up to tho full extent of tho allotted grant, ami the Uommissioner believes that, 
with few exceptions, they are doing wcllT 

Uo roport-s that out of tho 470 pathsalas assigned to the district by th(^ orders of the 60th 
September, dl6 hwl been established by the 1st March wilh a muster-roll of 15,871 pupils, 
nio main difficulty was to ])rocuro a sufficient supply of teachers. Kducaliou has gcmu’ally 
been regarded by the agricultural and labouring (lasses as something altogelluT unsuited to 
their condition and capaciity. 'Hioy appear to be indiiToront to it, bni not aetkely hostile. 

Behak. — In the Bhaguljnir and Palna divisions Iho difficultif‘s have no doubt b(‘en 
greater than in any other part of Bengal. This was naturally jo have been anticipated, as 
Bc'har has never responded to any of tho elforts that have bi‘eii madc^ for its educational 
improvement ; novortholess the new stdienio lias met with viuy faiT su(‘(‘ess, eonsideriug the . 
unfavorable conditions it had to encounter. • 

Biiaoulpuk Division. — In tho Bhagiilpur division tlu^ Oommissloimr reports that the 
orders of (Government have been strictly (jarric'd out and pat hsiilas established in every district 
ex(?ept tho Santhal Parganas, where virtually nothing was done within the^year. But ho 
writes : — “ In my opinion tho real work, however, only mnv Ixgins, in a struggle to see 
wlmtlur tho new scihools can bo fostered into real life until tHey ber-ome progressive institutions 
in tho country, or whether after a nominal ('xistmico they wdll dwindle and die ouU 1 do not 
d(wo to conceal for a momeiTt my 0 ]>inion that the ]u-(‘sent existence of all Ihc'sii schools is 
artificial, and attributable to tho zeal and orurgy with which (lovc'mment officers have laboimMl 
in the cause, and tho same attention must bo bestowed for time to come in order to ])res(rv(^ 
tlmm; but if only they can be kept going long enough to admit of the (jovei-nment officHTs 
stiiring u]) tho interest both of the zemindar and the ])(n>]>le in the easr* of each individual 
sohool, T feel very sanguine of success, for after all village schools or ]>athsalas are no novel 
institutions w'ith the people of this country.” Much opposition and prejudiiM^ ITad to be 
overcjomo, and th(i zemindars, as a rule, h(?ld aloof and did not remhu’ as much assistaiu'c as 
could have been wished. • V 

Patna Division. — In the Patna Division the (Commissioner shows that tlui^Iumie has 
beim V(?ry successfully worked out. In the beginning, he repoHs, much foolish fear and^mpre- 
hension was shown by tho people regarding the object of (lovermuent in establishing flicse 
village schools. , 

“One Magistrate says they fear the Government cf dona frrenfes ; anotlu'r says, they ask 
of Government, — ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazar(?th K The rumour that Govern- 
ment wore going to educate the people with a view to shi] »ping tlum olf to tlie ('olonies w^as 
very general; another, that the gurus were to be ]>aid in order to become Goverainent spies 
and give information for new taxes, foimd H(3arcoly loss favour; a third w^as Niat tho zemindars 
w'ero to have tho GovemmenA grailt added to tlieir revenue.” NeverthfJess (he jxHiple, as 
usual, sjiowed themselves exceedingly amenable to ordens. “ The distrust of these schoojs has 
now almost disappeared, and they are progressing nw^st favorably,” 

SECONDAKY INSTRUCTION. — Secondary instruction is provided in schools wdiich are 
intermojliate in standard between the primary or lower schools and the colleges affiliated to tho 
University, which admit only matricidated students who have j)assod tho University Entrance* 
examination. They are divided into miildle schools and lii^hcr^chools. Tho higher Schools ' 
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educate' uj) to the Entrance standard, and in all of thora English is not only taught as a 
language, but is also tlio inediuiu,/)f instniction, except in somo of tho lowest classes. lu 
some iiii<ldle s(*liools English is taught, and in others tho whole of tho instruction is in the 
vernacular. Midtllo schools nro eonstMiueufly classed as English schools or venuxcular schools, 
accordingly as English is or is not taught in them. The standard aimed at in tho middle 
English schools is that laid down in the co“ursc for minor sehohtrshii)S, representing a stage of 
])rogn‘ss from two to ilm^e y(»ars short of that rea<*hed in tho higher schools. In tho same 
Avay tlic veina(*ul.ar scholarship com-so deiin(\s tho standard aimed at by tho middle vernacular 
schools. Il is the same as the staudai-d of tho middle English schools in all subjects oxcc])t 
Knglisli. All sihools, however, Ixjth middle and higher, begin with nearly the earliest 
rudiments of education in their lowest elasses, and in fact a vciy largo proportion of tlioir 
])U]uls are in the jnmnary stage of instruction. 

The extent to which this is tlic case is shown by returns obtained this year giving tho 
niLmher of pupils in the several stages of instruction in S(;hools of every class. Out df »‘1()»‘1,11() 
]uipils of both sexes ineluded in theso returns, ir>3,0S8, or more than one half, Jire entered 
under the lowest section of the ]»riniary stage, whh'h is supj)OSod to ()ccu[)y two years, 
coiuju-ising the ht'ginners who cannot yet read, write, and understand easy acmtences in their 
motluT tongue, and 101,d»‘]h more are entered under the upper Bef?tioii of the primary stage, 
not having yet ronehed the standaril of the third class of a “middle” school reading* the 
\ernaoular scholarshi]) course. The two sections of the primiuy stage together are supposed 
to cover four years of if booling; ami thus out of ^108, 110 pupils at seliool no fewer than 
are still in tlic^ primary stage and liavo T:?eeived less than four years’ teaching, leaviiig 
tS,4*j4 hT^'llft' upjKT nn\l middle stages, of whom t),(>7G arc in tho iip])er stage, corresponding 
to fhe two upj)er classes of a “higher” school reading the University Entrance course, and 
4*J,0l'l artr in the middle stagif, wliieli is supposed to occupy four yeiirs and is irilcrmediate 
• l*u|.ils i,, , 1,0 primary staff.,. ( t rears) ... 3 ,vt.;t.rj k-twoen the piimary st.ago 1111(1 tlie up]w'r sta^e. 1 hit 
besides the above tliere are about 0t),000 children attend- 
ing tho new pfttlisalas, who have not been returned in 
tin* (4assified lists, and as these must ull Ik^ in the 
primary stage, the aggi*egato numlxTof ehildnm in that 
stag(' is about Jl0-J,'100, against 4:i,000 in the middle stage and (>,700 in the u])per stage. 

Tlic returns show l,o74 (jovonnmait and aided schools of the middle class at the end 
» of tlu' year, with an attendance of G(),54o ]mpils. Of these 

schools are classed as “English” willi 2‘J,0G8 pupils, 
and 10‘J as “vernacular”, with 44,oh7 pupils. Compared with tho returns of the previous 
y(‘ar, tlujse figures show a loss of S7 schools and 3,551 pupils. 
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The Oovpnimont English middle schools have been reduced from 9 to 4, showing a 
loss of 5 schools and 415 puy»ils; hut these 5 schools have merely risen in standard and re- 
appear as higher stjhools in tho yirosent returns. There appears to bo a r€>al loss of ^9 aided 
English middle schools with 1,941 pupijs; and there is a further loss of 19 (joveniraftnt and 
15 aided vemacular middle' schools with an aggregate of 1,195 pupils. The rej)ort of tho 
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previous year showed a simihir falling olf in aisled middle sohools, and the eause appears to 
have been in botli*yoai» the same, viz. the suspension of grojits under the gnmt-in-aid rules, 
in consequence of which no new schools couhl receive (xoveniment aid, am H he s(‘liooIs that 
failed were not replaced by others, as would have been the case if money liad be(?u available.* 
No explanation is given of the loss of (Tovemment vemacnilar schools. It is |xnha.j)s ap])'iroiit 
only, and due to a change of dassilication. 

Of the whole number of middle sohools classed above as “ aided,” B<S0 are grant-in-aid 
schools with 47,423 pupils (English schools 428, ])u]rils 21,051 ; vornticular schools 0()1, pupils 
20,872) ; 153 are circle vernacular schools with (5,009 pupils; and 34 are pathsalas under the 
old system with 1,040 pupils. 

In addition to th(5 above? the relunis of unaided schools slir)w 90 midtile English schools 
with 0,099 jaipils, and 97 v(?niacular middle schools Avith 3,932 pupils; but thest? r(4urns 
arc always defective, and tluire are probably more such schools in oxisleiicc? tliaii tht» figures 
indicate. 

The total expenditure on middle schools has decreased from Es. 7,91,900 to Es. 7,30,300. 
the State expenditure having fallen from Es. 3,23,800 to Es. 3,01,800, as shown bt*low: — 
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The average cost of a boy in the Oovernnient middle scliodls was Es. 8-13 and in tin? 
aid(?d middle schools Es. 11-8 — the State expenditure per head being Es. 5-1 in tin? (lovoni- 
meiit schools and Ks. 4-0 m the aided schools. » 

The five Govommont schools Avhich Inive betui transfciTod from the mlddh? to the higher 

el ass Inive raised the number of Government higlau* schools 
ig lor fic 100 s. from 52 to 57, and the number of pupils has at the same 

time risen frotn 10,282 to 11,073, but this increase is scarcity in juoportion to the iinamf^ 
in tlio numb(?r of schools. The aitled higher schools still itumber 78, as they did last yoai*, 
but the atteiidaneo at tliem has fallen from 8,112 to 7,789. ^ 

There are also included in# the returns 44 unaided higher schools, with an attoinMnrc 
of 11,779 pupils. The corresponding returns for the previous year sliewed 47 schools and 
1 1,029 pupils : — 
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* Ni'\y grunts were prohihitwl umlor tlio following orders: — “The Ideutcnant-Ciovernor desires that iM'iuling further orders no, 
new or 4 iif:re!iH 0 (l grants ho given to any school, with tho exception that money saved from other grnnts-in-aid in Ihc course of a 
year may be devoted to iiicrciiHiiig ihenumW of pathsalas.*’ — No. Stl, daUd ii7th ^niinuijy 1S72. This prohibition wjw ^.iiitirnied 
by RuWquent orders and remained in force up to the 17t^ April 1873; when rcvi.sed graut*iu-aid rules were promulgated. 
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Tho ordinary grants allotted to the Qovommont higher schools Mrere revised aad 
during the year, but special extra grants were made to many of them to provide for the 
teaching of now subjects; and os this money v not generally separoted m th^o returns ^m 
tho ordinary school income, it does not appear to what extent tho reductions h^^en effect 
up to tho end of the year. On the whole tho returns show a small increase of Government 
oxpendituro to tho extent of lls. 8,037, which is partly due to tho transfer of the five middle 
schools to tho list of higher schools. The grants to aided schools remain nearly unaltered 
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The cost per head to tho State is Rs. 16-7 in (lovomment liigher schools, and tho total 
cost Its. 37-9. In aided higher schools tho cost per head to tho State is Its. 6-10, and tho 
total cost Us. 24-6. 

The examination for entrance to tho University is the final gaol to which the efforts of 
„ „ . . the higher schools aro directed, and tho results attained in 

UnWer.ityE„tr»«ceEx«mmat.on. ^ very fair test of their elficicncy. The oxainin- 

ation of Deoetnbor 1872 was tho largest on record, tho nmuber of candidates enrolled beiug 
2,144, giving an increase of 242 over the number in tho previous year. Of these 938 passed, 
1,142 failed, and 64 were ilbsont from the examination. 

Of the rejected candidates 865 failed in English, 321 in tho second language, 721 in 
history and geography, and 534 in mathematics. These figures show that out of the 2,080 
candidates actually present at the examination, 42 per eeut. failed in English, 25 per 
cent, in history and geography, 2() per cent, in mathematics, and 15 j>er cent, in the second 
language. Thus Euglidi was the most fatal subject, us it has always boon, and next comes 
history and geography, in which English composition has great weight. By far Ibo fewest 
failures are in the second language. I3ie returns do not distinguish between failures in a 
classical language and in a vernacular, but 61 per cent, of the candidates took up a classic, 

Tho candidates from Bengal numbered 1,717, against 1,503 in 1871, comprising 1,558 
Hindus (of whom 15 described themselves as Thoists and 75 as Brahmists), 83 Christians, 
74 Muhammadans, 1 Sikh, and 1 Buddhist. Tho first class contains 144 names, the second 
372, and the third 221. 

More than two-thirds of the whole number of passed candidates, 489 out of 737, were 
sent up by schools in the metropolitan districts comprised in the Burdwan and Presidency 
Divisions including the town of Calcutta. The general distribution is as follows : — 
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40 
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11 
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Total 
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737 
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It must be remembered, however, that the best schools in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
especially the colle^iatq schools, are largely resorted to by students from distant places, so 
that the list cannot be taken to represent accurately the ’proportion of students actually 
belonn'ng to the several districts enumerated. * 

In this examination papers were set in no fewer than ton languages besides English, viz. 
Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Bengali, Persian, Urdu, H<indi, Uriyii, Anuenian, and Bimneso. 

The following list shows the number of Bengal candidates who took up the several 
languages in each of the lust two years : — 

• December 187f. December BSrS. 


Latin .... 
Sanskrit . . . . 
Arabic .... 
Befigali .... 
Persian .... 
Urdu .... 
Hindi .... 
Uriya .... 
Armenian 
Biirmese .... 


47 

1,111 

49 

240 

3 

42 

3 

2 

6 

0 


54 

1,073 

32 

402 

5 

65 

7 

14 

4 

1 


Total 


1,00'^ • 1,717 


From this it appears that <S0 per cent, of tho candidates took jip a classid^l iUnguago 
in 1871, and that the nuniher fell to 07 per cent, at tlio last examination. Sanskrit largNy 
predominates, hut tho ii umber of candidates taking it up \?as smaller by 38 lasfr year than 
in tho procorling year, and proportionally to the total number of candidates tho reduction 
was much gi’eator, 02 per cent, only haviij^ taken it up in 1872, against 74 per cent, in 1871. 
This is no doubt due to the orders of last year restricting tho teaching of Sanskrit in Qovern- 
menl schools. 

Under the scholarship rules of 1867 two-thirds of the junior scholarships were reserved 
for candidate's who passed in a classical language, and Sansloit was in consequence taught in 
the four upper classes of nearly (dl tho higher schools in Bengal. This condition of eligibility 
for schohirsliij)s has now been set aside. Tho teaching of Sanskrit has •boon •stopped 
in many Oovormnent schools, and it has been further ordered tliat Sanskrit shall not bo 
tauglit in more than tho throe highest classes of any such schools* nor in any one of thoso 
classes unless it contains at least ten boys who signify their wish to learn it. Some exceptions 
have been allowed on tho representation of local authorities ; but flie teai'hing of SaHskrit 
has been much restricted, and where it is no longer provided, tiio students who wish(5d to 
continue tho study aro reported to have secirrod assistance out of school hours, or to have 
migrated to other schools whore Sanskrit is still taught. 

Objections have been raised to tho Government orders with reference to tlio University 
regulations under which all undergraduate students in the generid colleges aro required to ])ass in 
a classical language at tho First examination in Arts. It ‘is urged on all hands that tho 
students will be put at a groat disadvantage if they are rcrfiLsed the means of mastering ^tho 
rudiments of a classical language as early as possible at school, and that for the llindu 
student to defer tho acquisition of Sanskrit till he htis entered college, or to come up with a 
deficiency in Sanskrit, must bo seriously prejudicial to his progress in liis University studios, 
and especially to the new science subjects, which ho will encoimter for tho first time in tho 
college lecture-rooms. Tho student knows this, and as a rule he will not dare to i)resent 
himself at any of tho Arts Colleges without being fairly qualified in Sanskrit, so long as he is 
boimd to pass in it. lie will feel compelled to learn it in some way or other dimng his , 
school career, and if it is not taught in tho chiss room ho must work at it without help, or 
must liave recourse to private assistance if able to command it. • t 

There is no doubt much truth in these representations, but tho Lieutenant-Goverror has 
declared his opinion to be that too much is maile of the classical element in tho UnivT^^y 
course, and has expressed a hope that before long the classical languages will at least bo mft 
optional subjects for tho First Arts, as they now are for the B.A. examination ; so that by tho 
restriction of language teaching at school, room may be made for tho elements of practical 
science subjects without injury to tho prospects of tho students in their subsequent academical 
career. 

With the object of giving a more practical turn to tho course for Entrance, I laid the 
following proposals before the University in January last for consideration anfl discussion : — 
“That in the schedule •of sifbjects for tho University Entrance examination for 1874 
and thoroafter, the following alterations bo made, vk. — • . 

1. In place of IL llidory the following : — • 


II, — Hidory and Geography, 

Th^* outlines of tho history of England, of tho history of India, and of general and * 
physical geography, with a more detailed Imowlodge oWhe geography of India. t 
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Th« text-books mil be teed from time to time by the Syndicate (see Appen- 

dix B). 

(Half the marks will be "given for history and half for geography, and in the geogra- 
phical paper half the marks will be given for physical and half for general geography). 

2. In place of Geometry the following : — 


Geometry and MenRuration. 

The first four books of Euclid with easy deductions, and the mensuration of plain 
surfaces, including the theory of surveying with the chain. 

(Sixty per cent, of the marks will be given for gcomotiy and forty per cent, for 
menmiration). 

These proposals, which wore approved by the Syndicate, were ordered to bo oireulated 
for the opinion of the heads of affiliated colleges, and the question at present stands over for 
decision. , ^ 

The Lieutenant-Governor meanwhile ordered a separate departmental examination in 
surveying and physical geography for candidates for junior scholarships to bo held previously 
to the Entrance examination, and has restricted the award of scholarships by the conation that 
not loss than ono-luJf the scholarships assigned to each division are to be given to students 
who have qualified in these subjects. The scholarship award of January 1874 will be made 
under these orders ; but the Ijieutonant-Governor has intiniated that he will gladly acjcept 
the tests proposed to bo added to the University Entrance examination instead of a separate 
examination, and it is hoped they will shortly bo adopted. They will certainly improve 
the Entrancji oourso, and there is much advantage in being spared the difficulty and expense 
of an additional examination. 

The returns of the Entrance examination afford little proof that the Muliammadans arc 
more alive than heretofore to the advantages of an English education. Tne iiumbcr that 
^sed in 1872 was 130 only, against 28 in 1871, 39 in 1870, 23 in 1869, and 26 in 1868. 
During these five years the proportion of succcssfulcMuhammadans out of the total number 
passed has remained almost stationary at about 4 per cent. ; but at the last examination only 
one Muhammadan appeared in the first class against four in 1871, five in 1870, four in 1869, 
and two in 1868. Nevertheless the Inspectors’ reports indicate that Muhammadan students 
are sensibly increasing in number in our English schools, and making fair progress in them. 
A large increase is not to bo expected, for the section of the Muhammadan community which 
correspond socially to the classes of Hindus that seek higher school instruction, is in reality 
very limited in lower Bengal. 

The following table- shews the distribution of the 160 junior scholarships awarded in 
January 1873 on the resiilts of the Entrance examination held in the preceding month: — 


Dikrihition list of Junior Scholarships^ 1873. 


^ Commissioners’ Divisions, 

c 

First prrade scholarships, j 
Bs 2 u a month, ! 

1 

■J* 

p* 

ii 

•s| 

1-. 

¥ 

Third scholarships, ? 

Es. 10 a month. 

•i 

Number 

HOLDERS w 
TKA.NCIiEAi 

i 

f 

s 

4-4 

1 

pH 

ov SenoLi 

HO I-AR8ED 
MlKATlOn 

i 

1 

s 

1 

1 

LRSHIP- 
TllB Kr- 
riN THR- 

1 

S 

E 

g 

Burdwan Division 

& 

6 

12 

20 

20 



Calcutta * 

» 

6 

14 

22 

22 



Proaidf:ucy Division 

2 

5 

10 

17 

17 



Rttjshabi 

Jr 

Dacca i « 

2 

6 

12 

20 

IS 

7 


. 1 

6 

12 

19 

19 



Chj^j«oiiR „ 


2 

6 

8 

1 

7 


Patna 


7 

14 

21 

C 

16 


Bha^nilpur « r. 


3 

8 

n 


C 

8 

Orissa 


4 

0 

10 

2 

3 

C 

ChotaNsf^pur „ ... 


2 

6 

7 

2 

6 


Assam .. 


3 

1 

4 


1 

3 

c 

Cooch Behar „ 


\ 


1 


1 



Totol 

t 

10 

CO 

100 

109 

101 

4 

lA 


Of those 100 Scholars, 75 elected to take up chemistry for the First Arts exomindijon, and 
56 chose I’sychology. The rcm&.imng^29 are distributed amongst the Professional Colleges. 
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SUPERIOR fNSTRUCTION. — School instruction eii^s with the Entrance Examin- 
ation, which opens tho ^ door to the colleges affiliated to the University. In these colleges 
Buperior instruction is given to matriculated students in the courses of subjects prescribed lor 
the University degrees in Arts. In 1872-73 there were 10 Government Arts Colleges contain- 
ing 858 pupils at the end of the year, against 9 cf)llogos and 933 pupils in 1871-72. The 
^ coDege added to the list is the High School at Midnapur, which has been partly endowed by 
contributions raised in tho district. Only four of tho Govornraent colleges are now allowed 
to educate up to tho B.A. standard, viz. the Presidency College and tho Colleges at Ilooghly, 
Dacca, and Patna. Tho Sanskrit College and the Colleges at Krishuaghur and Borhampur, 
which formerly worked up to the B.A. standard, have now boon restricted to tho First Arts 
course, which is also the standard fixed for tho three high soliools at Gowhatty, Cuttack, and 
Midnapur. Since the end of tho year tho Govenmieiit school at Rampur Bauloah has been 
raised to tfio same standard as the Rajshahi High School, having received a liberal endow- 
ment to the amount of Rs. 5,000 a year from a wealthy land-owner in tho district, Babu 
llara Nath Ray, zemindar of Iliibabhati. 

There are also 5 aided colleges containing 305 pupils in 1872-73 against 357 in 1871-72. 
They all educate up to the B.A. standtird. 

On the whole thoro is a loss of 127 nnder-graduate students as compared with the previous 
year. Tho Government colleges losing 75 and the aided colleges 52.^ 

This loss is pjirtly counterbalanced by gaifis in the Medical and Engineering colleges, tho 
attendance having increased at the end of f ho year by 48 in tho former and 29 im latter. 
Tho anmial session conimonecs in botli these colleges in June, and ift tho current session tho 
entries havQ,bcon unprecedoiitodly largo in each of them ; tlie^iew Civil Service cl<isses Ijavo 
also attracted many uiider-graduato students ; so that on tlio whole it seems probable that the 
losses ill tlio Arts Colleges may have been fully made good by increases in tho departments of 
special instruction. • 

The following tables give statistics of attendance and expenditure in tho general collogcs, 
both Government and aided. 

Statement of Attendance in the Colleger for General Education. 




• • 

Number on the rolls at Ibo end of tho 3 ’oar. 

Collogc.s -Ooncml. 

Monthly foe. 

— 




- 





isni). 

1S70. • 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Govbrwmknt— 

Rs. A. P. 


* 

• 


• 

Presidency College 

12 0 0 

342 

397 

405 

442 

386 

Sanskrit Collogo 

6 0 0 

30 

29 

20 

• 23 

20 

IIcKighly College 

0 0 0 

1.34 

lit 

153 

143 

120* 

Dacca ( -ollegc 

6 0 0 

i:w 

• 117 

112 

102 

124 

Krisnaghur College ^ 

6 0 0 

i()(i 

127 

no 

W 

,62 

Bcrlminpur College 

6 0 0 

«7 

CO 


21 

24 

Puiiiu College 

6 0 0 

CG 

05 

84 

79* 

07t 

OoWhatty High School 

S 0 0 

8 

15 

17 

9 

4 

Cuttack High School 

3 0 0 

10 

22 

22 

19 

14 

Midnapur High School 

6 0 0 




• 

12 

Total 


913 

973 

075 

• 

033 

■ 

• 

858 


j 




r 


AlDBD— 






/ 

0 

St. Xavier's (Tollogo, Calcutta 

6 0 0 

.33 

32 

30 


81 

Free Church Collogo, Calcutta 

6 0 0 

99 

103 

120 

107 

108 

General Assembly’s College, Calcutta 

6 0 0 

100 

80 

C2 

89 

74 

Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 

6 0 0 

172 

148 

131 

03 

74 

London Mission College Calcutta 

5 0 0 

43 

4i 

.15 , 

32 

18 

• • 




• 



^ Totid 


4^1 1 

41.3 

394 

857 

306 

% 

Grand TotJil 

• 


1,3.39 

LOK.-! 

1.3('i9 

1.290 

1,163 


* Inclusive of 4 out-studciits. • t Ivclu&ivc of 7 uul- students. 
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Staff nicnt of expetfclifure in the Colleges for getteral education. 



09 . 

K.\penditiire in 1872-7.3. 

Cost i>or iinnum of eneh titudeiit. 

Colleges— CUnioral. 

r 

Si? 

S’? 

I - 

Fnmi State 
funds. 

1 

From fe(‘S. 
0 II d o \\ • 
menlM, Ac 

Total. 

f 

Frnm State 
funds. 

^ From fees, 
j Ac. 

Total. 

GOV'EEXMKNT— 


Rs. 

Ra. 

R.S. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Kn. 

IVt'siiIeney College 

41^ 


52.175 

1,00.041 

130 

•I *>5 

201 

Sanskrit Colh-ge 

2*1 

i2.md 

1,021 

1.3.010 

549 

44f 

503 

Hooghl.v Collt’go 

110 


42.07S 

42.K78 

273^ 

358 

.3.78 

Dacca Col logo 

100 

27.3S« 

0.474 

.3.3.800 

0-4i 

.iil8 

Krishiiaghur College 

Otl 

18.(»27 

2..H00 

21.020 

27.3 

59 

3.32 

D(‘rhaiii])ur Cullego 

22 

17.0U 

1. 3.3.3 

18,010 

800 

0o| 

mu 

Patna College 

h 

31.00.3 

4, Toil 

30,102 

4.80 

7.3 

553 

(•owliatti lligli Si'luHil 

7 

ri.:o:o 

:ioii 

O.tOiO 

90S 

44 

952 

('uttack High School 

1.1 

fi,S24 

7.‘2 

0.570 

.388 

50 

. 438 

Midnapur High Schunl 

11 


1)0' » 

000 


.Hi 

5-4i 

Total 

847 

1 1,70.38‘J 

1.14.tl42 j 

2.00.-1.31 

208 

9.36 

343 

Aided— ^ 

St. Xaviirr’s Colli'ge, Calcutta 

34 

.3.0do 

20 . too 

24.000 

lOO 

000 

700 

FriHj Cliraab < '< 41 egc. (^ilciittii 

8ii 

5.520 

10.020 

22.410 

0-1 

107 

201 

GenerHl Assnnbl.v’s Collegi*, Ca^’utta 

7r. 

4.200 

0.01 1 

14.114 

50 

1.32 

J8S 

(.%tlii‘dnil Mi-'siori Culk'gt*. Cnlrulta 

T.l 

7.2«'0 

‘20,4.so 

:i3.r>so 

00 

.35.3 

440 

London MIsmoii College, libownnipiir ...^i 

25 

2.3 to 

10,1.50 

12.405 

04 

41*0 

500 

Total 

20.". 1 

22..Sr..'5 ! 

8.3.80-4 

1. '‘0.729 

78 

204 

.V)2 

Grand Total 

1.142 

1,00,2.74 I 

l.il7,i)0tf 1 
" 1 

2.07,100 

174 

17.3 

1 

347 


Two years after entering the colleges, the students undergo the first public examination 

for the degrees in Arts, known as the First Arts examin- 
ation. 


First Arts exam i nation. 


In the F.A. examination of Dceomher 1872 there were in all .OfiO candidates on the 
University register, against^ 507 in 1871 ; and of these 220 passed, 8 were absent, and 302 
failed. 'The candidates from Bengal numbered 463, against 434 in 1871, and 184 passed, viz. 
16 in the first class, 61 inTho second class, and 107 in the third. 


These were distributed as sho^vu below ; 


First Arts Examination, DncEMnER 1872. 


(;0L1.E(1E8. 


GoVERl^MENl — 

Prf8i«l«*nr.v roJlivo 
Saiiskrit ... 

Hcioirhl.v i.'iilUnro ... 

I ollojco 

r CJoilrjfi* 

JievIj.'iiMpur 

Paina 

(iov/h:ttli Hi.cK ''chool 
CuLltti k lliKli liool 


St. Xuvicr’.s Collr.iro 
FrcMj < hun‘n t.'nllcjro 
General .As-si'inbly’s (?i)II»ve 
Cath»flral Mi.'4^i^•n Colk'p; 
London Minsion CoIIlko ... 


LiH AIDED — 

La Marlmicro College 
beruixipur CollcKO 


ES'Mludent.s and teaeburn 



CiiTidi- 

ilate.s. 


j Passed. 


I lstt'.Mas.H. I 2nd ('InsH. j 3rd CIjim. j 

Total. 


* 

100 

h 

15 

31 

35 

■SI 


40 


2 

1 

0 

11 


43 

1 

.3 

7 

11 



41 

1 

4 

13 

17 


ft 


1 

2 

3 



*2.3 

5 


.3 

8 

11 



5 


1 



1 

Total 

340 

10 

40 

75 

1.37 


0 


1 

3 

4 


! 41 


5 

0 

14 

. . 

1 To 


2 

6 

8 


! 1.3 


1 

4 

5 



; 12 


1 

3 

4 

Total ... 

92 


10 

25 

36 



• 






3 

% 

2 


2 



11 


1 

5 

. « 

T'Jtal 

14 


3 

6 

8 



17 


2 

2 

4' 

Grand Total 

40:i 

10 

61 

107 

u 184~ 

4 
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The great majjprity of the candidates were as usual Hindus, who numbered 427 (inclu- 
sive of 25 Brahxnists end 22 Theists and Deists) ; the Muhammadans numbered 22, and the 
Christians 13. • 

The list of successful candidates contains 170 Hindus (with 11 Brahmists and 8 Theists 
and Deists), 5 Muhammadans, 8 Christians, and 1 I^orsi. 

The languages taken up besides English were Sanskrit, Arabic, and Latin; Sanskrit by 
4f37, ^abio by 18, and Latin by 8. From this it appears that ijomo Muhammadans and 
Christians must have token pp Sanskrit as their second language instead of Ajfabio or Latin. 

The failures were in English 230, or 50 per cent, of the candidates attending the examin- 
ation ; in philosophy 195, or 42 per cent. ; in tho second language 135, or 29 per cent. ; in 
mathematics 127, or 27 per cent. ; and in history 112, or 24 per cent. 

The philosophy subiects, which all candidates have hitherto been required to take up, 
were logic* and psychology. In future examinations an altoniative is olfered for the latter 
subject under the revised University regulations. An option will bo allowed between psycho- 
logy and the chemistry of the metalloids, and a considerable number of students now in their 
second year have given a preference to chemistry, and are preparing themselves in tliat subject 
instead of psychology. The first year students arc still more largely electing in favour of 
cheniistry, but they will only commence the subject when they enter on their second yc^ar’s 
course in January 1874. The Princii)al of the rrosidency College reports that in tho coming 
session he expects his second year students will bo almost unanimous in their choice of chemis- 
try, and tho tendency appears to be the same ih all colleges. 

It has been proposed to extend the system of options, so as to adnnt of a larger proportion 
of physical science subjects being taken up for the F. A. oxamyiation ; and in order to clear 
the way for this I laid a proposal before the Syndicate for a further amendment of tno regula- 
tions restricting the compulsory study of a classical language to the Entranc^e examination 
(in which it was suggested that a low test #hould bo fixed for all candidates), so that English 
should be tho only compulsory language subject for tho F. A. examination, ns it now is for 
tho B.A. degree ; but the Lieuteiuint-Goveimor did not altogether approve of this scheme, 
being reliu*tant to enforce the study of a classical language for the Entrance tost, and the 
proposal was not pressed. 

The 50 senior scholarships whieli are awarded annually on tho results, of tho F.A. 
examination woro this year distributed as shown below ; — 


OOLLEtiKS. 


• ScnOIiARHTTirB. 

ls>c;rJwlo 2n(l (ilrit4lo 

Ks. a Rs. a 

uiuiitli. month. 


rrosidoncy College 
Sanskrit College 
Free Church College 
General Assembly’s College 
Si. Xavier’s College 
London Mission Colleg, 
llooghly Collogo 
Dacca College 
Kiisknaghur College 
Derhampur Colloge 
I'atna Collogo 
Cuttack High School 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


IS 

• 1 

s 

1 

1 

2 

i 

0 

1 • 






Total 


to 




Under the now rules half tho scholarship-holders of the second grade ivro roqidrcd to ii%e 
up tho science course for tho B.A. dogreo, or to join tho Engineering classc's or the Medical 

College. , , , , . 1 

Tho Dutt University scholarships for proficiency in languages and mathematics at tho 
First Arts examination were awarded to Sris Chandra Mukhurji and Nil Kauta Sarkar of tlie 
Presidency Collogo. Tho Gwalior medal was also gained by Sris Chandra Mukhniji. 

The oourso for the final B.A. examination extends over the two years* succeeding tho 
. . , F.A. examination. At the examination »f January 1873 

B.A. ei»imn«ion. 2^ candidates prosentetk themselves, against 232 in 1^72 ; 

126 bassoft, 109 failed, and seven were absent. • 

Beng^ contributed 207 candidates. This is less by 14 thim tho number of tho previous 
year; but tho result of the examination was hotter, 110 having passed in 1873 against 95 in 
1872. The successful candidates woro placed 12 in tho 1st class, 51 in tho 2ud, and 47 in 
the 3rd. • • • • 
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The distribution list is given below : — 


COLLEOXS. 

Candidates. 


Fasssd. 


1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

Total. 



Govehnmewt— 






Presidency ColIoKe 

05 

11 

27 

20 


Sanskrit College 

1 






Hooghly College 

22 


0 

4 

10 

Dacca College 

11 

1 

2 

3 

e 

Berhain pur Col lego 

1 





Patna College 

1 

1 13 

1 


5 

3 

. g 

Aided— 






Free Church College ... , 

18 


4 

6 

9 

General Assembly’s Collcgo 

20 


4 

5 

9 

Cuthodfftt'Mis&ioii Collcgo 

c 

[ . 


2 

0 

7 

‘ ' 

UlfAIDBD— 

: 1 

i ' 



r* 

i 


Dovctoii College 

I . ‘ 





Fx- Students and teachers 

! 


1 

3 

2 

Total 

207 

12 


47 

110 


Tho subjocts of examination were — (1) English, (2) a clossical langiiogo (the lan- 
guages this year taken up were liatin, Sanskrit, and -A^abio), (‘^) history (llisiory of India 
down to 1<S«‘35, (Jreeee to the death of Alexander, Komo to tho death of Augustus, tho Jews 
to tlio destruetion of Jerusalem), (4) mathematics (Mechanics and Astronomy), (0) mental 
and moral philosophy (Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Fleming’s Moral Fliilosophy), and (6) 
one of tho following — 


(r/.) Mathematics (conio sections and optics). 

{b.) Elements of inorg.ani(j chemistry and of electricity, 
(c.) 3i]lemouts of zoology and comparative physiology, 
{(i.) (joology and physical geography. 


Tho fijilures were in English o8, in the classical language 36, in history 7, in mathe- 
matics ^10, in pIiiIoH()])liy 61, and in the optional subjeitts 33. c 

In tho oxaniination of January 1870 tho now regulations will come into force, which 
lay down two scjiarato coui*ses for tho B.A. degree — an A, or literature course, wliich is 
a slight modification of tlu^ course now in force, and a B, or science course, which excludes 
all languages except English, and is otherwise confined to mathematics, physical geography, 
and certain alternative groups of subjects in the physical and natural sciences. 

Tlieio is every probability that the science course will generally bo prefeiTcd to the 
literatiue coiu’so in tli(^ (Jalcutta colleges, wh(»ro adequate provision has boon made for in- 
struction the science sul)j(.*(*ls ; and there is reason to believe that the students in tho 
mofnssil/ffllegcs will shew the same prcfcrcnco as soon as sufficient teaching power and 
SuitaV .Mii)pliaiices are sceun.d for them. 

^ Subsequently to tho B.A. examination there is an examination for Honors in Arts, 
M A exn'niaiition succcss in wliich entitles a candidate to tho degree of Master 

of Ai’ts. 

Candidates are eligible to tho Honor examination under the following regulation 

“Any cnmlidnfo who passes the R.A. Examinaiioii' within four academical years from the date of his passing 
the Entrance Exatnitmtion, nuiy at the }Ionor Kxnminatiou next ensuing, or at that of tho following year, be examined 
for honors in one or more of the following branches ; — 


1. Language. 

2. History. 

3. Mental and moral philosophy. 

4. ALithcmatics (pure and mixed). 

5. Natural and physical science.’’ 


Any n.A. of lonfyor standing may bo admitted to tho Honor examination, find on 
passing is entitled to tho M.A - d(>grce, but does not obtain honors. 
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There were 19 candidates for honors at the examination of January 1873, and 16 were 
snoeessfiil, two being placed in the first class, five in the second, and eight in the third. Of the 
successful^ candidates, two obtained honors in natural and physical science, two in mathematics, 
one in philosophy, and five in blnglish. Ton iv^re pupils of tho Presidency College, one came 
from the Hooghly College, throe hram the Free Church College, and one from tho Delhi College. 

For the ordinary M. A. degree there were *11 candidates, of whom 5 passed — 1 in 
physical science from the Presidency College, 1 in philosophy from tho General Assembly’s 
College, 2 in Fnglish from tho Presidency College, and 1 in Dngli^h from Canning College, 
Lucknow. • 

The examination for a Studentship on tho foundation of Prem Chand Ray Chand resulted 
in the election of Girija Bhushan Mukhurji, m.a., of the Presidency College, who took 
m English, history, and philosophy. This studentship is open to M.A.’s of the Calcutta 
University. • It is of tho value of Rs. 2,000 per annum, and is tenable for five years. 

In thft course of lost year the Lioutenant-Qovemor, being anxious to provide extended 
Science teaching in coUckcs. means for the teaching of the physical and natural sciences, 

in thoir relation especially to agrioidlure, moved the Secretary 
of State to select and send out to Bengal two science professors, wlio should he able to teach 
the following subjects of the University science course — physical geography, chemistry, 
general physiology, vegetable physiology, and botany. 

This requisition has been complied with, and two gentlemen, Mr. Pedler and Dr. Watt, 
have boon sent out, — one able to teach chemistry and to conduct ana^ses, tho other trained in 
agncultural botany and vegetable and animal •[jhysiology. Both gentlemen have been placed 
ill tho third grade of tho education service. Mr. Podler has been ai)ppinted to tlte 1 residency 
College and Dr. Watt to the Ilooghly College. A considerable supjuy of chemical a]:>parft.tu8 
was procured by Mr. Podler in England under the Secretary State’s orders, and this, has 
now arrived in tlalcutta and been placed at his disposal in the Presi<leney College laboratory. 

Grants for similar appliances and for^aj)paratu8 to illustrate lectures in physics have been 
sanctioned for other colleges, and their requiromonis are in course of being supplied. 

The new building, sanctioned last year for tho Presidency College at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000, 
is making rapid progress towards completion, and will be r«^ady for oc^eupatiou in tho 
early j)art of tho session of 1874. Besides providing (ixtended aoeommodation for hHjtnres, 
which will afford great relief to both professors and students, who have long been most 
uncomfortably over(?rowdod in narrow and ill-contrived class-rooms, tho building contains well 
arranged chemical laboratories with proper fittings and apartments for experimental lectures 
in physics, as well as working rooms for the largo department^of civil engineering. It is 
believed that the improved mechanical arrangements thus provided will greatly promote tho 
thorough and practical teaching of all tho science subjects, and of tlfo technical arts coimccted 
with them. 

J)imng the present year additional buildings have also been sanctioned for the Patna 
Golloge to coniain chemical laboratories and class-rooms for the experimental sciences. The 
cost will be .defrayed out of the balance of tho college building fund raised some years ajjp 
by subscriptions in the Patna Division. 

In order to assist tho aided and other private colleges in’ Onlculta which may not be able 
to supply tho means of instniotiori in tho oxj)erimeiital sciences, an arrangoiiiewt has been 
made to allow thoir students to!iltend com^sos of lectures in those braii(jh('s at the Presi(foney 
College at a reduced fee. This concession has boon cordially welcomed, and will j>r()bably 
bo taken advantage of largely, when the now building is comideted, by the colleges that arc 
conveniently situated in proximity to it. 

Thus a good deal has been done in various ways to support the measures of the University 
for tho extension of tho seienco element in the educational schf3me. It is hoped that a fair 
advance has been made, and there is certainly much promise for the future. More* teaching 
power, however, is still required, and in some branches, such as physical geography and 
natural history generally, there is a want of suitable books adapted t*o Indian ox^i^^riences. 

This latter point was pressed upon the University by the Senior Board of miners of 
last yeai\ In presenting thoir report on the result of the B.A. Examination, tlioy>eTit up 
the following resolution to tho Syndicate : — ^ 

“That in tho opinion of this meeting it is very desirable that elementary text-hooks 
treating of the natural sciences bo prepai-ed specially for teaching these subjects to Indian 
students. The text-books now available, though excellent of their kind, having been prepared 
for English boys, deal more especially with objects familiar or common in^ Eiu’ope, and have 
but few references to such as are most interesting and familiar to the Indian learner. This 
want is more particularly felt in teaching such subjects as zoology, geology, and physical 

geography, • * • 

“ This mooting believes that wore the want of elementary works adapted for loeah teach- 
ing hrmight prominently to notice in a repoit of tlio Syndicate, or in such other maniun* as 
the Syndicate may deem advisable, tho atteulion of qualificMl persons would be drawn to 
the BuWoct, and that works of the kind required would before long be fortheoniing. The 
meeting is of opinion that the extension of physical science teaching in India would he 
greatly facilitated by such aid.” • • * • 
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• The S^Tidioate published this resolution in its last annual report, and expressed at the 
same time its full coucuri’enee witli the Board ‘‘in thinking it of thehighcft importance to the 
extension of physical science teadiiiiig in India that text-books in such subjects as zoology, 
geology, and physical geography, sliould be pi‘opared, drawing their illustrations from subjects 
familiar to Indian students,’’ and it further expressed a hope that this recognition of the want 
of a suitable series of scioutifio manuals might induce competent men to undertake their 
pre 2 )arn,tion. 

TIio first fruits of tliis suggestion will shoi-tly appear in a text-book on jihysical geo^phy 
by Mr. II. F. Blanford, of ilie Presidency Collogo, which is nearly ready for publication. 
This is a most timely work, and it is said to be exceedingly well executed. The volume is 
already printed, and its appearaneo may be exj^ected immediately. 

SPli:CIAL INSTRUCTION.— the professional Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Civil 
Engineering, are represented in the University, and Degrees arc granted in each of them. 
]jaw is taught in nine of the Government (Colleges and High Schools; Medicine and Surgery 
in the Medical (College, (Jalcutta ; and Civil Engineering in a special de])artment of the 
Presidency (\)lloge. 

The law classes mustered 425 pupils at the CTid of the year, against 5G0 at the same 

date in 1871-72. There was thus a loss of 141 law students. 
This is )>arlly due to a change made in the University 
reguhilions in 1871, which had the eifect of temporarily reducing the regular B.L. classes 
from thnio to two. F^rom the opening of next session tlu^re will again be three regular 
classes at woik, and the number of studeuits may be expected to increase. But the falling 
oir niJiy proJ)al)ly be due in a greater degree to the present state of the legal profession, 
which has of late beconK'^ somewhat overstocked, and no longer offers the attractions which 
filled the law classes a few years ago. 

' The total cost of the Law l)e]>artment was Rs. 28,048, and the receipts from fees amounted 
to Rs. 41,282, leaving at the credit of Govcimment a substantial balance of Rs. 12,0^14. 

At the last oxaminatiou there were 137 cardidafes for the degree of B.L., of whom 

n.L Examiuatioii passed in the first class and 72 in the second, while 33 

.xamiua ion. ^ ^ otluTs having Only attain(?d the standard of marks for a 

license were passed as Licentiates. The following table shows the Colleges from which the 
candidates came, and the results of the exainination 


College's. 


Caiulidules. 


Passed. 


]!!it Clnss. 2m] Class. 


Prfsidoiify Ctillope ^ ... 
H'wijhly Collfi^e 
Kishniipurh (?ollo>re 
Berhampur (Jollo^^c . . . 

j ' 

Patna'Collpj^e 

Dacca Collod^o 

Cuttack lli^h Schmd 
Gowhatty IliKh School ... 


Canninj; CoUlKc*. Lucknow 




Total 


1>1» 

9 

14 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 


1.17 


2 

' 1 


49 

3 
8 
1 
6 

4 


L.L. 


Total. 


72 


S3 


74 

7 

12 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 


108 


Ti ji/EiaminutioD . 


(Colleges. 

I’residoncy Collogo 
llooghly College 
Kishnagurh Collogo 
Berhampur College 
I’atna Coilego 
Dacc.a College 


Queen’s College, Benares 
Canning College, Lucknow 


For. the liieense in I.iaw there were 93 candidates, of whom 
4 1 were successful, as shown below ; — 

Candidates. Passed. 


Total 


58 


7 

2 

9 

2 

1 


23 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 


93 44 
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At the L. L. Eumination of the preceding year, the number of candidates was 58 . 
Ine inoreasothi&year was no doubt occasioned by the announcement of the University 
that mw would be the last examination for the License in Law. It has since been 
notihed that one more examination will be held in January 1874 . 

In the English Department of the Calcutta Medical College, which is at present open to 
Medicine and Snigery. student who *ha8 passed the University Entrance Exa- 

1 Q'To nnr • n mination, the roll number of students on the 30th March 
Ti ^ 1 n!?AOA same date in 1872. The oost'of this Department was 

Us. 1,23,0^ of which Its. 1,05,116 was defrayed by State grants and Rs. 17,914 from fee 

i * figures for the previous year were, State grants, Rs. 96,990, fee 

roceipts, Ks. 16,150. rhe annual cost of each student to Government was Us. 381 as calculated 
on the average number on the rolls monthly. 

The course of study extends over five years. At the end of the first three years the 
students are eligible for admission to the University’s first examination in Medicine and 
burgery, and having passed this they are admitted, two years later, to the final examination 
for the ^ License in Medicine and Surgery. For the first examination there were this year 
78 candidates, of whom 31 passed, all in the 2nd division. At the final examination 62 
candidates presented themselves, and 25 of these passed in the 2nd division. 

The medical examiners for 1872, in sending up their report presented the following 
Resolution to the Syndicate : — ^ 

« Board are of opinion that the First* Examination in Arts should be substituted 
for the Entrance Examination as a qualification for admission to tlio Medical College.” ♦ 

This Resolution was referred to the Fai?ulty of Medicine for their opinion, and the 
Faculty reported — 

« • • • 

(1 ) That thf PMrat. Eiamination iu Arts should be sabfttituted for the Entrance Examination an a quaUAcatioii for admiaaion 
to the First L. M. S. Examinutioii. 

(2) ^ That on the Hubs' itut ion of the Fintt Examinatirm in Arta for tho Entrunco Examination aa a qualification for adiniaaion 
to the First L. M. S. Pilxami nation, every candidate for the Second M. B. Examination ould (in addition to the preHoni aubjocU) 
bo examinod iu one of tho followiutp subjecU to bo aelcctcd by himself : — 

Ohornistry. 

Botany. 

Cfimparative Anatomy and Zooloj|:y. 

riiysioloi^y (including Comparative Anatomy). 

These proposals are still under the consideration of the S 3 nidinate. ’ 

It has long been a subject of complaint with the Medical Professors that the attainments 
of the students who join the Medical College with no higher qualification than that of having 
passed tho University Entrance Examination are for the most part too,dofectivo to enable them 
to prosecute their medical studios with advantage, and as long ago as 1868 I addressed the 
Principal of the Medical College on the subject, and suggested the substitution of the Eirst 
Arts standard in place of the Entrance standard, as is now proposed. The College authorities 
were thou of opinion that the ehaugo, though desirable in itself, would at that, time bo pre- 
mature, as they feared it might have tho effect of emptying the College class-rooms. There, 
are no longer grounds for this apprehension, and tho Professors are now unanimous and 
urgent in recommending the adoption of tho measure. 

Besides tho English Department of tho Medical College, there are two vernacufar depart- 
ments — the Bengali classes, containing 451 students at the end of the year, and tho Hindus- 
tani classes, containing 101 students. The corresponding numbers iu tho previous year wore, 
Bengali students 336, llindustaiii students 1 18. 

Thor© has thus been a gain of 115 students in tho Bengali classes, and a loss of 17 in tho 
Hindustani classes. 

Tho Bengali classes cost Rs. 29,241, of which Rs. 12,732 was defrayed from fee*rooeipts 
and Rs. 16,509 from State funds. 

The Hindustani classes cost Rs. 31,155, of which Rs. 31,028 from Uovemmont. 

The Hindustani students are all stipendiaries, and ore iu training for army purposes os 
Hospital Anaistan ts. The number of these who passed their final examination tai..^yoar 
was 29 ; only 10 passed in tho previous year. 

Of the Bengali students, 50 passed their final examination during the year in thq grades 
of Vomaoular Lioontiato, and Native Apothecary. In the preceding year the oorres^ndiug 
number was 39. 

During the last ten years the fee receipts in the English and Bengali Departments have 
increased to a remarkable extent— tho English Department produced in 1863-64 Rs. 4,521, 
and the Bengali Department, then in its infancy, Rs. 341. In 1872-73 the fde receipts in the 
English Department were R8>17,887, and in tho Bengali Department, Rs. 12,670; there 
has Ihus J)een an aggregate increase of fee income from lls. 4,8{)2 to Rs. 30,568, . 

Tho groat and rapidly increasing influx of stiidents, especially in the Bengali Depart- 
ment, has now made fresh arrangements necessary. Tho class-rooms had got to be over- 
crowded to an intolerable degree, and many students could neither hear nor see the lecturers, 
bo8ido8*whioh no sufficient clinical instruction could ^ssibly be given. The exigon^ of 
the case wore urgently represented by the Ooll«^o authorities, unefin warmly supportin^hom 
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.1 suggosted that relief might be obtained by opening branch schools at convenient centres 
in the Mrfnssil. In this state of things the Lieutenant-Oovemor, having carefully enquired 
into the matter, and consulted the head of the Medical Department, has lately decided on 
removing the Bengali classes from the Medical College and locating them at Sealdah in 
connection with the Baupcr no8])iial, maintained there by the Calcutta Municipality. The 
Justices have consented to make over the management of the Hospital entirely to Government, 
and have engaged to give an annual contribution of Rs. 30,000 for its support, on the under- 
standing that 300 bods jiro maintained for patients. Dr. Woodford, the Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudonco in the Medical College, who has been in charge of the Sealdah Hospital, is put 
at the head of the school now attoxuied to it, and the Native Medical Teachers have been 
ti-ansf erred there with their pupils. 

l^ho Ijieutenant-Govcmor has also agreed to the establishment of Medical Schools at 
Dacx^a and Patna, but arrangements for these are not completed. 

The Hindustani class will be transferred to I'atna as soon as the new scliool can be 
established there. 

The Engineering Department of the l^resideney College has steadily increased in num- 

rivii Kn..;np«rin<. yofiTfi past. It contaiiicd 84 regular students 

Cn.U„pne«r.ng. 1870, 10^ in 1871, 110 in 1872, and 183 in 1873. A 

special class was addnd in June 1872 for candidates desirous of qualifying to pass the tests in 
Engineering and surveying proscribed for the Subordinate Executive 'Service; only five can- 
didates, however, ajqdied for admission in that month; in August there were eight other admis- 
sions and two more in September; hut up to tl^o end of Oetohertho class never contained morp 
than 1 sludent.s. In November, when field-work began, there wore 30 admissions, and there 
were five more in Decflmher and Jauuaiy. Under these eircumstanees the class was never in 
an eflieieyt state. The standarfl to be reaclusd was such as to r(;quiro a regul.ar course of 
instruction for at least six months, and little could he done with students entering* at different 
times and in dillierent stages of advancomont. Attendance must in futme l)o enforced from 
tlie eommeneemont of the session. < 

There were two candidates for the degree of B. C. E., of whom one passed and one 
fiiiled. For the Tiicenso in Engineering thorn were I t candidates, of whom seven passed. 

The eight c.andidutes thus passed are admissible to the grade of Assistant Engineer in 
the Public Works Department. Besides these, one student passed out of the College in the 
grade of Sub-Engineer and two others in the grade of Snh-Overseer. 

Scholarsliips of its. 50 a month were awarded to five of the Jjicentiatos, tonahlo for two 
yefirs, during which lime they will he attached to works in progress at the Presidency, in 
order to acquire some pra(;tical knowledge of their profession. Two others have been appointed 
to Si^rveying Toaeherships in schools. 

The fees received during the year amoimted to Its. 9,620 against Rs. 6,568 in 1871-72, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 39,346, against Rs. 30,416. 

In the present session there has been a large influx of students, which has necessitated 
the appointment of two ox-students of the College to ho assistant lecturers. It has also been 
'^ie(!(.‘ssary to make temporary provision for additional class-room ae<!ommodation. This at 
present oociisions mneh ineonvetKoneo ; hut there will he ample space in the now building, and 
it is hopec^tliat tlie classes will he transferred to it before the hot weather vacation. 

The Government School of Art in (laleutta is steadily imjeashig in nimihors, and within 

Zr- 4-1.. . 1 . - ,.1X* * X A A ^ n 


School of Art. 


was 94, and during Ibis year no f(!wer than 160 students had received instruction in it for 
longer or sliorter periods. 

In March Ia.st, under tlie special orders of Ilis Excelleney the Viceroy, an Exhibition 
was hold in Calcutta of specimens of the work executed in the several Art Seliools established 
in different part.s of India, in which the produels of the Calcutta Scliool wore declared to 
possess iray eonsidcrahlVi merit. The Jlon’hlo Sir R. Temple was President of the Exhihi- 
lipn Cc^nittoe, and the folloAviiig passage from his address to Iho Viceroy on Ihe elosin" of 
the Rtliihition well deserihesthc character of the Scliool and the merits of its perfonnancx)^: 

“ The (kleutta School is for line art. and design alone. It is of more liraiteil scope than 
the oilier Schools, Imt witliin lliat scope it is «*x<a;llent. Its display of drawing with light 
and shade, of lilhograjiliy, and of wood engraving, is voiy good ; a true sentiment for art 
pervades its designs. Its water-colours of snakes are exoeilent. The studies of heads hy 
one of its pupils, Bagehi, show remarknhlo merit and originality, very creditable to Bengal 
and Bongnlis. It lias not mudi in the way of scnliitnro, or of moilelling, or of decorative 
work in colour.*’ It exhibits drawings of figures, somo good, others defective. On the whole 
it is, within its seWpe, viTy ofliciont so far as we can judge, and redounds to the credit of its 
talented Principal, Mr. Locke, who Works single-handed.” , 

Ax the end of the year there wore '26 (Tovommont Normal Schools in operation for the 
Normal .School.. training of school-masters with an attendanen of 1,319 

piqnls. Tlie eorrosponding attendance in these Schopls in the 
previousyear was 1,417. Their.costtp Government was Rs. 1,15,671 in 1872-73, hgainst 
Rs. J, 19, 356 in 1871-72. Those reductions ore soijl to have been occasioned hy Uio budget 
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number of stipondiiiry pupils in some of the 
or nrimnrv villnoo'^^ landita, or higher vemaoular teachers, and 318 gurus, 

in the coi^ f^ had obtained^ certificates of qualification from these Schools 


The whole of these Schools have been brought under review during the present year, and 
a new scnenio has been sanctioned, which provides lor the estahlisluuont of a 8t'i)arate Normal 
i raining School for almost every district. 

Under this scheme there will he ; — . 


Nine first grade Norm*al Schools o-osting on an average about Its. 7,100 per annum, 
including an allowancio oi Ks. *i,600 for stipciulB for pupils in training. 

Twenty-two second grade Normal Schools, eaoli costing lis. 2,880 per annum, of 
which Us. I,j440 is allowed for stipending pupils. 

Fiftegu* third grade Normal Schools, ejich costing Rs. 1,980, of which Rs. 960 is for 
stipends. 

At the first grade Normal Schools half iho stipends are allotted to pupils in training as 
primaiy village school-masters, and half to pupils q ludif jing for masterships in middh^ class 
vernacular schools. At the second and third grade Normal Schools all the stipends arc allotted 
to pupils in training for primary schools, uourses of instnuition have also been laid down 
corresponding to the requirements of the ditferent classes of s(*hools. l^'or primary school 
teachers the course is intended to occupy the ])iipils for a period of tjvo to six months. The 
full course for the higher class of vernacjular scJiool teachers (?xtonds over three years, but the 
course laid down for the first two years will be held a suJlicient qiialificatio^n for, many 
teaeherships. . ^ 

Besides the Grovemment Normal Schools there ore 17 Aidcrl Schools for training 
masters and mistresses, for the most part under the managf?meut of iho various Missioilary 
bodies, l^hese contained 1,986 pupils at the end of the year, and cost Qovernmeut 
Rs. 15,993. The Missionary Schools fre mostly cmploycid in training pi-imary village 
teachers amongst the ditlerent aboriginal races, such as Khasiyas, Kacharis, .Kols, and 
Saiithals ; for this purpose they are most valuable, and could hardly be replaced by any other 


ageu^. 

The rotums of the two Muhammadan Madrasahs show a considerable aggregate increase 

in thoir attendance rolls, the numlx'r of studtmts on the 
adriwaha. Slst March 1873, having stood at 177 agaiiiSt Il4 at the 

same date in 1872 ; but the increase has been entirely in the Oahnitta institution, where the 
students have risen from 72 to 153. In the llooghly Madriwah the number had fallen 


Madraflahs. 


from 32 to 24. , 

The incroaso at Caloutta is due to the withdrawal of the rogidation passed dn the 
recommendation of the Madrasaii Couunittco which made the study of English obligatory 
on all the students from tho oonimeneemont of the pnsvious session. Throughout the year 
1872 it bccanio evident that tho study of English wa.s very ilistastoful to the students who 
resort to tho Madrasah for the study of Muhammadan religion and law. A petition wn** 
luesontod to the Lieutonant-dovenior, priiying tiuit it miglit < easo to he obligatory. On 
this it was doeidod that the study of Eiigiish should be iniulo optional, and a similar option 
w'os subsofpienlly oxtendod to ,11io study of Jloiigali. As soon as this dcuisioJ was i**ade 
known tho classes again began to fill rapidly. 

At the date of last report there weio only eight students learning English and four 


learning Bengali. 

Attached to tho Madrasah proper, or Arabic Oollisgn, at Calcutta, is a TIiglier Class Eng- 
lish School, known as the Anglo-Bensian Department, w’hieb educates up to tho standard of 
the University Entrance Examination, l^liis depiu-timait contained 37o students at the end 
of the yeiir, of whom 219 came from a distance and loti holoiigcd to ('alcutta. The Otfieiat- . 
ing Principal reports that tho department is working satisfacLip-ily. “ llitlieiio,” he 
remarks, “ tho strength of tho upper classes has been below that of the eorrespondiyg clasps 
in other Uovomment Schools containing tho same uumlsT of hoys, and till this in q^iiality 
disappears, tho school cannot take rank with schools like tho lliiulu and Haro Schepk. 
With a total number of 375 on the rolls there ought to ho 40 boys in tho first class. 
The present first class contains 23 boys, tho soeond 29, and the third 65 hoys.* These 
figures show an advance in tho right direction wlien eonipaivd with those of fomer years, 
and in two or throe yeura more tho school ought to turn out us many successful candidates at 
tho University Entnuico Examination as any other schools of tho same numerical strength.” 

Muhammadan Education. — During the present year tho whole ijuostion of State 
education in relation to tho Muhammadans of Bengal has been carefully reviewed, and an 
attempt has been made to pA»vido 'more fully for tho special wants of thii important section 
of -the (immunity. With this view it has been decided that. tho Mohsin Endowment Pund, 
amounting to Itl 55,000 per annum, hitherto devftksl to the maintenance conjointly of the 
English College and tho Madrasaii proper, or Arabic Department, at Hooghly, shall in 
future he appropriate!! exclusively to tho promotion of Muhammadan education throughout 
tho coantrjs and particularlv to tho ostablishmcnt of several new Madrusalis to he en^fted 
on to existing Colleges and High Schools at tho centres of MJhauuiiadan populatioifr Tho 
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Government of India has in farthorance of this arrangomont made an addition of Rs. 50,000 
to the grant for education in Bengal in order to provide for the coiitinued maintenance of 
the English College at Hooghly on its present footing ; and the income of the endowment 
fund thus set free, together with the present ^ant of Rs. 38,000 for the Calcutta Madra^h, 
amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 93,000, has been re-appropriated in the following 
manner : — • 

Calcutta Madrasah .... .... .... 36,000 

Hooghly Madrasjih .... .... 7,000 

A new Madrasah at Dacca .... .... .... 10,000 

Ditto ditto at Chittagong .... .... 7,000 

Ditto ditto at Rampur Bauleah .... • . • • 7,000 

For the 9 zillah schools of Jessore, Rungpur, Patna, Faridpur, 

Bakcrganj, Mymensing, Tipi>erah, Noakhali, and Sylhot, v 

at the rate of Rs. 800 each, partly to pay the school fees 
of Muliammadan students, and partly to provide salaries for 
teachers of Arabic or l^orsian .... .... 7,200 

For the Presidency (yollcgo and other Colleges to which a 
Madrasali is attached, to meet the fees of Madrasah students 
attending such Colleges .... .... .... 8,000 

For Mohsin scl/olai-ships for the encouragement of Muhammadan 
students who succeed in English s^uclies and physical science, 

. . t|»nahl 0 in the General or Special Colleges .... 11,800 


c 


Total 93,000 


The arrangements thus sanctioned are not yet piaturod, but the new Madrasahs at Dacca 
and Rampur Bauleah are on the point of being opened, and the Chittagong Madrasah is 
expected to be established without much delay. 

The establishment of the (klcutta Madrasah has been revised, but final arrangements 
cannot be made till a decision has been come to on the appointment of a Principal. The now 
6th and. 7th classes of the Arabic Department, which were opened in January 1873, did not 
work well ani have now been abolished. This Department will in future consist of five 
classes as before, but the Branch School is to be converted into a preparatory school to 
educate boys before admission to the Arabic classes. There is to be an examination for such 
admission, and applicants are not to be admitted till they can read and write some language 
in the.Persian character. 

The changes to be made in the Hooghly Madrasah aro still under consideration. 

A classified return of the Education Department, including 302,533 pupils under 
instruction, she^s that nearly 20 per cent, of this number are Muliammadans : — 

Hindus ' .. .. 229,469 

Muhammadans . . . . . . 59,309 

‘ ' Christians . . . . o ... 6,844 

Others .. .. ,. 6,911 


302,533 


Theia are 47 Muhammadans in the general colleges, 43 in spcHjial colleges, and 177 in 
‘Arabic Madrasahs. The rest aro in schools of different classes distributed amongst the several 
divisions as follows : — 




Muhaminadans. 

Hindus. 

Rajshahi Division .... 

• • • • 

21,751 

28,422 

Presidency „ .... 

m m m • 

14,679 

61,996 

Dacca „ .... 

• « • • 

11,603 

34,919 

Chittagong „ .... 


3,810 

7,176 

Burdwan „ .... 


2,062 

48,303 

Gooch Behar „ 

• • • • 

1,332 

2,631 

Patoa „ .... 

• • • • 

1,130 

4,613 

Assam „ .... 

• • • • 

843 

8,741 

Calciitta .... 

• • • • 

572 

9,889 

Chota Nagpur Division*' 

• • • • 

644 

10,945 

Orissa „ . . 

• • • • 

512 

8,453 

Bhagulpur „ .... 


499 

1,084 

Total 

C '■ < 

• • t • 

69,042 

227,772 
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Muhammadans are 4 per cen^^ of tho studonta in 
til® special colleges, and over 19i percent, in schools of all 

The retunu ^ not shew the distribution of the Muhammadans amongst the different 
of Bohwls, hut eveiywhore, except to some extent in Behar, the uptSr castes of the 

xlmdufl form the mafts of the pupils iu the Ihgher and middle schools. This ceases to he the 
case m the lower or primary schools, wliich attnict in considerable numbers the Muhammadan 
cultivating classes. 

Tim pupils under instruction, but not included in the classified list, number 102,399 as 
shown by the general attendance return. Those belong, for tho most ptut, to the now path- 
salas or other primary schools of tho lower class, and it may fairly bo assumed at least 20 
per cent, of them are Muhammadans. 

On this calculation about 20,500 Muhammadans may bo added to the list, and wo shall 
have on thb whole about 80,000 Muhammadans re^ceiving school instruction ; hut tho vast 
majority of them are in schools of tho lowest educational standard. 

There are no statistics available to shew generally tho relative number of Hindus and 
Muhammadans occupying corresponding positions in the social scale, hut c(*riain income tax 
returns appear to prove tliat even in districts where the Muhammadan populatirm, exceeds the 
• Population of Hiudu population as in Jessore,* the well-to-do Hindus are 

MuiiummandHuii i,]fii,o3o moFO than ten times os numerous as the well-to-do Muham- 

Hindus ^ 016,413 madaus. If this state of things is general in the Bengal 

districts, it accounts in some measure for the poor appearance made by Muhammadans in 
schools of tho higher standards. , * 

Grant-in-aid Rules. — The grant-in-aid rules have boon revised and settled during tho 
present yoaj. Tho whole sum assigned for grants uiidci* those rules, amounting to Rs. 
6,20,100, has now been distributed amongst tho several districts with reference yiartly to their 
population and partly to the amounts of tho grants-in-aid at jiresout allotted in them to 
scjhools already in operation. ^ 

Tho allotment of the district grant is placed in the hands of tho District Committee of 
Publie Instruction, subject to the approval and confirmation of Govonimout through the 
Director of Piiblio Instruction. The grants will not exceed for colleges ono-third, and for 
higher schools one-half of the income guaranteed from private sources. For middle ^schools, 
in whicli the expenditure is more than Rs. 30 a month, tho grants will not in general exceed 
two-thirds of tlio guaranteed private income, hut an exception is allowed in tho case of certain 
b/mkward districts in which the grants may bo equal to the income so guaranteed. 

For lower schools, as well as Girls’ scliools, and Normal and other special schools, the 
grants are not to exceed the full amount of the guaranteed local income. 

These rates aro maximum rates, and tho maximum grant allowable is not to be sanctioned 
anywliore as a matter of course, and will only bo given in very exceptional (jases in some of 
tho most advanced districts. Grants are to ho ordinarily made for periods of live years, and^ 
it is ex])octod that in case of renewal at tho expiration of 5 years the amount of the grant 
will generally ho reduced so as to sot free funds for aiding ilow schools, oven if the district 
allotment should remain stationary. • ^ 

It is also provided that in cert«ain backward districts grants may be allotted under 
special regulations dopending on the attainments of the sc^liool-masters, or of their pupils, or 
in the shape of a capitation allowanco for regular attendance. 

Tliese rules, as now revised, have not boon long in operation, hut they seem to bo working 
satisfactorily though some changes of detail may perhaps ho required in regard to the 
arrangements for cheeking tho school bills and passing them for payinent. In otherTOspeots 
they have in general been favorably reeiiivod, hut much complaint is made by some 
of the advanced districts regarding the smallness of their allotments, wliich makes it 
impossible for them to give assistance to many new and deserving schools that apply \to them 
for grants. ^ ^ 

Female Education. — ^There is notliing now to report regarding tho condition of fom. V) 
education. It is probable that some progress is being made, however slow, hut the returns 
show a falling off in the number of schools and pupils receiving assistance from the Statp, 
and beyond these statistics are wanting. 


At tho end of 1871-72 the number of girls’ schools receiving State grants was 299, with 
muster-rolls containing 8,158 pupils. Tho corresponding numbers at the end of 1872-73 were 
233 schools and 7,025 pupils; showing a reduction of Gfi schools and 1,133 pupils. The 
State expenditure on girls’ schools h«.3 also fallen from Rs. 70,641 to Rs. 63,507, and the total 
expenditure from Rs. 1,74,101 to Rs. 1,64,659. , , 

The* Bethuno School has been withdrawn from the dhect control of the Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Circle, and has been placed in tho hands of a Special Committee appointed 
by Govermnont. In other respects it seems to be much in tho same state as heretofore, but 
the Coipimittoo has submitted no report, and it does not appear what changes (if any) have been 
introduced by the new managers. It contained 85 giri at the 6Ud of the year, and cost 
for tho year to Govemment was Rs. 7,65& 
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REIJORT OF THE DIKKCTOR 

Oymnastk^s. — In pursiianoo of the Lieutenant-Crovemor’s desire to encourage our school 
boys to develop thoii* physical po^vors, grants for the teaching of gymnastics have been sanc- 
tioned for five eollogos and six schools, including tho Calcutta Madrasah, and gymnasia have 
been opened in these institutions with much success. Bengali school-boys generally show much 
aptitude in tho oxenases they are taught, and enter into thorn with considerable spirit. The 
same cannot be said of the Boliaris, for thb Principal of tho Patna Collego reports that none 
of liis stmlents, who lu’o natives of Bchar districts, vdR join tho gymnastic classes. With strange 
prejudices they regard tho oxercjisos as derogatory to their position as gontlomon, and stand 
aloof from them, though tho Bengalis there as elsowhoro have taktxi to them with alacrity. 

Cenkrai. Statistics. — Tho following tables give the general statistics of the Education 
Department for the year ending tho Jllst March 1873. 

W. S. ATKINSON, 
Director of Public Instruction. 


Return of nttendanee in Colleges and Schools for general instruction^ as on March in the 

years 1872 and 1873. 


COLLEOES AMD SCHOOLS FOR OBIfEUAL INSTBCCTIOIT. 

Number of Golloges 
and Schools on 

31st March. 

Number of Pupils 
on 31st March. 

• 

•• • - - 

1 

1 1872. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

Colleger and Schoota receiving Stale Grants. 





StlPLUlOB IwSrRUCTiojr— • 





ColleKos afTiliiited to tho University in Arts— 





Government Colleges ... ... ... 

9 

10 

930 

858 

Private Colleges, aidod 

5 

6 

357 

305 


11 

15 

1.287 

1.160 

Second ABT Inbtbcction— 


— 




Uighcr Class English Schools— 





^Govommont Schools 

&2 

57 

10.282 

11,073 

Private Schools, aided 

7« 

78 

8,112 

7,789 


130 

135 

18,3tU 

18,86*3 

Middlo Class English Schools—*' 



Government Schools c 

9 

4 

902 

487 

• Private S<*h'Kils, aided 

477 

428 

23,492 

21,551 


4S« 

432 

24.394 

22.U:{8 

Middle Class Veniaciilar Schools— 

GovenimVjnt Sclusds 

213 

19 i 

11.740 

11,020 

^ Private Schools, aided 

7C3 

748 

;j3,t)({2 

.■53,487 

1 

Primary I jt. struct ion— 

97rt 

942 

45,703 

44,507 



— 


^ Lower (:ia.ss Vernacular Schools— 

G<a crntiic.nl Schools ... 

• 

20 

29 

580 

896 

Private Schools, aided 

m 

520 

18.277 

17,200 

Pa thsaluN, aided 

1.813 

8,07.8 

4.5,!.';-; 

197,315 

1.N8TEUCTION FOR FtMAI.ES-- 

2.151 

8.6.36 

64.779 

215,411 



Government Schools 

2 

1 

118 

85 

Private Schools. aidcd^(including zenana schools) ... 

297 

m 

8,010 

7,190 

Tota) of ^^^es and Schools for general instruction, receiving StAto Grants* 

299 

245 

8.158 

7,275 

4,350 

10.405 

162,714 

309,256 






Collegea and Schools receiving no aid from the State. 

■SUPEBIOB InsTBOCTIU.N— 





f'ollcges afflliatcHl to Iho University in Arts 

2 


36 


Secondary Instruction— 



I 


Higher Class English Schools 

47 

44 

11,629 

11,779 

C English Schools 

Middle Gluas < .* • 

CVernacular Schools ... 

} 

r 96 

1 97 

1 0,027 

r 6,699 

1 3,932 

iXfWer Class Vernacular Schools 

10.618 

3,630 

147,887 

k 69,506 

Instruction fob Females— 

Girl’s schools 

4.8 

30 

1,360 

983 

Total of Collcgos and Schools for general instruction, receiving no aid from tho State 

10.008 

3.8i7 

169,939 

* , 01.7U) 

Grand total of Collogo^ and hohools lir general instruction 

15.264 

14,302 

332.653 

401.005 

1 ' 
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Return of attendance in Colleges and Schools for special instruction, as on 31s/ March in the 

years 1872 and 1873. • 


• 

COLLEOSS AND SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL INSTBUCTIOIT. 

Number of ('ol leges 
and Schools on 

31 Nt March. 

Number of Ihi 
Slst Man 

|u1.s«>n 

1872. 

*1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

Special Instruction— 






Law Departments, afllliatod to fho University ... 

8 

9 

500 


425 

Medical Collogo, English Dopartment. afliUaliCd to the University ... 

1 

1 

217 


295 

Engineering Dopartment, amiiatod to the University 

1 

1 

no 


135 

Civil Service Department ... 


2 



Ji: 

Madnuahs 

2 

2 

lU 


177 

Medical College, Bengali Department 

1 

1 

.330 


45L 

Medical College, Hindustani Department 

1 

1 

118 


101 

School of Art 

1 

1 

U 


9t 

Normal Schools for masters— 


• 




Government Normal Schools ... ... ... • 

20 

26 

1.417 


],.31» 

Guru training classes (temporary) 


. 7 

» 


145 

Aided Normal Schools 

1 

f 13 


r 

• 

006 

Normal SchSbls for miKlre.ssos 

1 • 

y 15 

1 

.... 

i 430* 

1 

J 

1 

» 

Aided Normal Schools 

I 

j 

L .-t 

J 

1 

L 

01 

Total of Colleges and Schools for special instruction 

5«i 

i 08 

1 

3,420 

3,920 

Grand total of Colleges and Schools for general and special instruction 

13,320 

1 1,370 

3,30,079 

j 

4.04.931 


Abstract of the distribution of Rrpcnditiire for the year 1872-73. . 


KXS'ENDITI.RB. 


Source of OiiAuaB. 

From 
Stale 
grill it.s. 

Fro 

Fees and 
lint's. 

» 

u LOCAL FUNDS. 

! 

Othitr local j , 

stmrcfs. loiai. 

'n»fal 
of Slate 
grunts tiiid 
lucaj funds. 

General Insfructian. 

Us, 

•Us. 

Us. 

Bs. 

Us. 

Superior Instruction- ^ 

(XOlegos airdiatcd to the University in Arls- 

Government Colleges 

1,70,834 

06,871 

40,994 

1 

1,1.3,865 

» 

2,90,699 

Private Colleges, aided 

22,SC5 

16,958 

66 996 

83.S64 

1,06,729 


1,99,699 

k:;,s29 


1,97,729 

3,i»7.42H 

Scholarships held in Colleges ■ 

Senior 

22,.395 

108 


108 

i 

22.503 

Junior 

4n..S30 

23i; 

» 

236 

•41,000 

Endowed 



5,710 

5,710 

' ^ 5.710 


2.62,92 1 

8t,i7;> 

1,19,619 

2,t)3,783 

! 4!f.6,',e7 

Secondary Instruction— 

Higher Class Engli.'^li Schools— 

Govoriimcnt Schools 

1,90,269 

2.17,074 

17,204 

2^31,278 

1 

!• 

4.30,547 

rrivato Schools, aided 

51,971 

7 4,679 

6.3.2^9 

1.37.059 

1.89.930 

Middle (Tlass English ScIkmiIs— 

Government Schools ^ 

3,789 

H,72i 

53 

j 1 

! 8,776 

12,504 

Private Schools, aided 

1,3."., 129 

J 

^ h7,779 

1,53.185 

1 

2,40,904 

3,70,393 

Middle Aoss Vernacular Schools — 

Government Schools 

• 

60.622 

29,727 

2,595 

•32,322 

88.944 

Private Schouls, oidod 

]. 05.907 

i;6.376 

86,047 

1.52,423 

2,5S..31K» 

• 

• 

6,50,047 

4.84,357 

3,22.364 

8.00.721 

13,56,768 


t 

• •s 



' > 
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ut 




EXPENDITURE. 


SOUBCB OF CHAROB. 

Prom 

State 

grants. 

Fbom local funds. 

Total 

Foes and 
fines. 

Other local 
sources. 

Total. 

of State 
grants and 
local funds. 

PKIMABY IWBTIirCTlOlf— * 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Lower Class Vernacular Schools— 






C^vernmont Schools 

6,468 

397 

1,970 

2,867 

7,886 

l*rivate Schools, aided 

33.962 

14.394 

23,985 

88,379 

72,341 

>*atHhalas, aided 

1,64,862 

86,207 

27,670 

1,12,843 

2.67,706 


1,94.202 

1,00,068 

53.631 

1.63,689 

8.47.881 

lirsTBUCTIOB FOB FrMALES— 






Govenimont Schools 

7.658 

1,372 

399 

1,771 

0.429 

Private Schools, aided 

66,203 

13,289 

80,301 

99,600 

LS6,868 


03,921 

14.611 

80,700 

1,01.371 

1,65,202 

Total of General Instruction 

11,20.110 

6,88,199 

6.82,284 

12,65,483 

23.01.599 

Special ^Inatruetion. 






Law Jlepartmeiits affiliated to the University 



*28,049 


28.649 

*28,649 

Medical College, English Dep^u'tment. affiliated to the University ... 

1,06,116 

17,914 


17,914 

1,28,030 

Seholarshjns in do. ^ 




1,034 

1,034 

1.034 

Engineering Departmont, affiliated to the University 

29,728 

9,620 


9,620 

30,846 

Scholarships in do. 

4.071 


233 

233 

4,304 

Civil Service Deiiartmenta 

4,228 

4.780 


4,780 

9,008 

Madrasahs 

12,454 

479 

4,988 

6.417 

17.871 

31(^ical College, Bengali T)ep.artnient 

16,609 

12,732 


12,732 

20.241 

Medical College, Hindustani DopurUnent 

31,028 

127 


127 

31,166 

School of Art 

18.800 

733 


733 

10,633 

lionnal Schools for Masters— 






Government Normal Schools 

1,16.701 

6,121 

62 

5,183 

1,20.884 

Government Guru training classes (temporary) 

607 




607 

’ Aided Normal Schools 

9,807 


14,821 

14,821 

24,628 

Normal Schools for Mistresses— 






Aided Normal Schools 

6,186 

1,748 

7,0« 

9,686 

16,872 

Total of Special Instruction ... ! 

! 3.64,233 

81,898 

29,031 

1,10,929 

4,66.162 

% 

MisceUaneom. 






School Book and Vernacular Literature Society 

8,070 




8.070 

V lucotion Vlazette 

3,000 

1 



3,000 

Encouragement of useful publications 

666 




666 

Allowances for Examiners 

2,242 

2,073 


2,078 

4,316 

Periodicals for Behar 

1,080 





1,080 

Book Mohurrirs 

228 




228 

Ch.’irges^for schixils abolished during the year 

12.370 




12,376 

. Charges for jictty con.struction and repairs 

1,169 




1,169 

GmritH*in*aid for buildings o.. •• 

.3.233 




3,233 

Charge^ .curred in the D. P. W. on Government buildings 

Sun(^ies 

3,13,623 


11,193 

11,198 

3.24.716 

3,30.6 




8..m 

^ Total of Miscellaneous ... 

3.49,381 

2,073 

11, m 

18,266 

8.62,047 

Superintendence. 






Direction 

62,636 




52,636 

Insfioction 

2,64,917 




2,64,017 

Total of Superintondonoo 

3,17,653 




3.17,663 

» Grand Total 

21,47,283 

7,67.170 

6,22,608 

13,89,078 

86,30,901 

Srholarsbip.H held in Si iiotils— 

« 

I* 




.Minor ! 

9,616 




^ 9,610 

Vernacular .* 

46,108 




46.308 

Primary 

8 




8 

Kndoweil 



19 

19 

. 19 

1 . . 

6,04,979 

4,84.367 

8.22,383 

8.00.740 

14,11.719 


* Law feei produced a lurpiuB of Ri. 12,634 


Talk of Social Position of Pnjnls in the Colkrjes foe g, ncral and special List, -action, and in the Gocernment School of Act. 
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APPENDIX A. 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 


KKOM THE REPORT OP Mb. C, A. MARTIN, LL.D.. INSPECTOR OP SCHOOLS, ASAM CIRCLE. 


During tho year under report considerable alterations have been made in the extent 
of most of the Inspectors’ circles. The following are tlxe changes made in the circle 
under my supervision : — The districts of Eangpur, Dinajpur, and Bogra, and tho sub- 
division of Serajganj, liave been made oyer to the Inspector of Schoofci, Rajshahi Circle ; and 
tho Asam Circle now contains tho administration divisions of Kuch Behar and As^m (minuif 
the Khasi Hills, which, as a temporary measure, have boon left in tho hands of» the Eastern 
Bengal Circle Insjxector). The object of tho redistribution was to bring educational offioers 
into closer connection with administrative officers by mqjting thoir circles as# nearly as 
was ooiivcniciitly possible eo-extensive with Commissioners’ divisions. My circle, formerly 
called tho North-East Division, is now called the Asam Cirflo. 

3. Tho area and population of the Astricts and sub-divisions which have gone over to 
tho llajshahi Circle Inspector are herein shown : — 



Difeitricta. 

Area ir» squaro .. Population, 

iiiilus. 

Itaugpur ••• ••• ••• 

Diunjjpur 

Bogra 

Serajganj (sub-division) 

... 3,l-76 

4,1 -^6 
l,o01 

. 

2,IJ!),!.)72 

l,50i,!)24. 

C.SW,l(i7 

•i0ti,070 


Total 

... Ju,ia4 

4,9y7,938 

Tho area and population of the districts which 
follows : — 

now compose 

the Asam Ciicle are as 

• 

Darjiling 
Jalpaiguri 
Kuch Behar 
Goal})ara 

Garo Hills 

Kamrup 

Dorang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

Districts. 

••• •»« ••• ••• 

«•# ••• ••• 

• 

••• ee« 9 • • ••• 

••• eet 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

Area. 

1,234 
... •2,096 

1,307 
4,433 
3,300 
... 3,631 

3,413 
... !J,t54S 

... 

... 3, HO* 

Po|mlation. 

94,712 

4.1«,(J6.0 

632,50i') 

444, 7(U • 

80,000 

5()l,6Sl 

236,009 

206,390 

296,089 

121,267 • 


Total 

... 2y,520 

• 3,042,639 


It will thus he seen that of the districts which have been mado over to the ItRjshahi 
Inspector, tho area is more than one-fourth, and the population considerably more thmn 
ono-half, of the old North-East Division. , 

4. I have also by those recent arrangements lost tho majority of schools which wore 
under me at the close of the year 1871-1871^. This, I think, is hardly to be regretted, 
since it gives the Inspector much more time to look after tlie very backward districts which 
now constitute the As&m Circle, and which wore before likely to he neglected, though, in 
consequence of their backward nature, they had a greater call to his attentk>n. Besides the 
circle now is decidedly less uj^wieldy than it had been, though even now, io#coQsequeueo of its 
^oat length, it is not very easy to look after it. I find that Jtho length (from Sadiya to Darpliug) 
is close upon 500 miles as the crow flies, while ths average breadth is about 60 miles only. 

5. But tho most important changes which have been effected during the year are 
those which relate to tho oontfol and Tnanagomeut of the schools. 


* Excluding 8,3i3 square miUis of waste Sr unlnllubitSd country. 


6. District school comill^K^^||||||||||^poiu^ whoso business it is to control and 
regulate all affairs relating to sSoollJ^CTreirr^pective districts, and apportion out, as they 
think best, the sums of money allow^ by Government for the different classes of schools. 
The Inspector exercises a general s\iper vision over the whole educational proceedings in the 
districts of his circle ; is aj)prised of the business transactions of the committees on the 
occasions of their meetings ; is generally consulted in questions of difficulty or importance ; 
and acts as agent to Government in seeing that its monies are» spent for the purposes for 
which they are given. The Deputy and Sub-Inspectors of Schools are now placed under 
the orders of the Magistrates, though they are still, as formerly, under the inspectors, to 
whom they are responsible, and who can call them to account in oases of neglect of duty, 
misconduct, and what not. They have been authorized to countersign certain school-bills, 
rendering bi-monthly returns to the Inspector for final check and audit. They arc constantly 
going about their respecitive districts, and when the Inspector is on tour, they generally 
accompany him, showing him the position of schools, and giving him all necessary infor- 
mation to enable him to economize his time, and to go about his circle with the greatest 
expedition possible. 

My present staff of Deputy and Sub-Inspectors is shown holow, with their names, 
respective salaries, work done during the year, miles travelled, and other information of 
interest. r 


1 

of 

appointment. 

Names. 

Present situation. 

• 

Salary actually dravn. 

« , 

Tr J.-clliiiK allowance ^ 
actually drawn. | 

5 

Number of schools uii- i 
der inspection. 

Number of visits to | 
scIiooIb during the j 
year. {, 

Si) 

1 

•e 

:z.a 

Remarks. 

■Btc 

E-c 

IBs 


Soamd Gradr. 


R«. .V. P. 

Ra A. P. 



1 



I7th .Mar. liiMXi 

Halm Sasibhu* 

shall Duttu. 

Deputy Inspi'otor 
of Schools, Kaiii- 
rup. 

1,800 0 0 

.piO 8 0 

145 

107 

1,.W8 

, 

S2 


Third Grade. 









2ulh Auk. ISGH 

! 

\ 

RilmllMri Mobanl,lJittu, NuwifoiiK 
Lalnii. I 

1,200 0 0 

571 1 0 


itni 

2,120 

Had charge of DuraiiK 

1 82 

i:nii Sept. lS«s 

1 

Bahu llatnudhai" Ditto, SibsnKar ... 
Datta. 

■ 

1,200 0 0 

470 8 0 


108 

l,0»l. 

1 

Had charge of Lak-j 
himpur. I 



Fourth Grade. 







■ 


JOlh .Inly lS6s 

j 

Babu BiNVi;.svar 

■s... 

Ditto. JalpuiKuri 

375 0 0 

342 8 0 


W) 

i,3;jo 

1 

Tran-sfurred to liaiiK- 
pur district. 


1 

Ith Sept. 1872 ISahu Ram Cliainl- 
j ra Uliauuiik. 

j 

Sub -I inspect or. Jab 
paiKuri. 

i 

525 0 0 1 

305 0 0 

61 I 

1 

02 ; 

1.188 

Siieeeedcd Hahn Bis* 
VRsvar, who was 
traiisforriHl to the 
UatiKpur district. 

20 

71 h Ucc. 1872 

Babu Oiria iMiaii- 
dra Datta 

Othciatirig Deputy 
Inspector of 

Schools, Goalpara. 

152 » 0 

170 4 0 

8S j 
1 
1 

82 

881 


00 


I think it will bo acknowledged that my subordinate insxjeoting officers have done good 
work during the year. Babu Katnadhar Datta would at first sight appear to have been 
least aq^4.ve, but the districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur present peculiar difficulties to the 
traveller. Those gentlemen constituted the entire inspecting agency under me at the close 
of ' the year under report. 

7. *A Deputy Inspector has only recently been sanctioned for the district of Goalpara 
on Ks. 75 a mouth, but no one has yet been gazetted for the post.* The duties are 
being carried on by Babu Gins Chaudra Datta, who has been temporarily appointed by 
the Deputy Commissioner. When 1 was iu Calcutta in Docorabor last, 1 pointed out to 
Ilis Honor tlio Licutonant-Goveriior the great lack of inspecting agency in this circle. I 
expressed a wish to have a Sub-Inspector aiipointed to each of the valley districts of Asfim, 
and His Honor was pleased to say that my suggestion wa» deserving of consideration! 
On my getting to Asam, not wishing to let the matter drop after the oiicouragemeMt 1 had 
received, I spoke of it to the Commissioner, Colonel llopkinson, and urged him to bring 
our great need for additional Inspectors again before the notice of Government. I am happy 
to say that our applications were successful, and five Sub- Inspectorships on Es. 50 each wore 

• The apiKjintinent of uiu incumbent .:ppcarcd in the CalcuUa Gazette dated June ilth. 
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sanctioned — one for each of the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Dorang, and 
Kamrup. My intention was that four of these men should act as helps to tliose Deputy 
Inspectors who had charge of two districts (the remaining one being reserved for the largo 
and important district of Kamrup), but it appeftrs that tlie Deputy Commissioners of 
Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, Nowgong and Dorang, would prefer not having any man in 
common. Th^ are unanimous in preferring one Deputy Inspector all to tliemsolves, to 
having a Sub-Inspector and a fraction of a Deputy Inspector. On ascertaining that such 
w'ere their wishes, I at once addressed a letter to tJolonel Hopkinson, requesting that 
Government might bo moved to make a change under the circumstances. Tho change 
desired was that for four of the Sub-Inspectors on Rs. 50 each, two Deputy Inspectors 
• be siibstiiutod on Rs. 75 each, one for Lakhimpur and the 

B.—Tho ^eputy CommiHRioner of other for Dorang ; and that tho labours of Babus Ratnadhar 
^ ^ Dspector Huri Mohan Lahiri be confined to Sibsagar 

and Nowgong respectively. The advantage to be gained 
would be the avoidance of the possibility of the Deputy Commissioners clashing, in con- 
sequence of each wanting the common Deputy Inspector at tho same time ; besides there 
would result a saving to Government. The Commissioner, however, thought it better to let 
the sanctioned arrangement have a fair trial before referring to Government again on the matter. 

8. I have had occasion to travel about witli each of the Asfim^Doputy Inspectors, and 
have been enabled to form an opinion of their# mode of conducting their inspections. They 
adopt pretty much the same plan. At first they begin with the literature of tlfe head class, 
^nd select some passage at random from the portion of their text-books which tlio boys Imve 
previously read. Tho lads are then told to read, and to explain in their own «vords,the 
meaning of the passage ; in the cases of uncommon words and phrases, they are called upon 
to explain them particularly, so as to show that they have understood them ; when they fail 
the pandit is referred to, and by this mfans he is himself examined. In history, general 
questions are asked on the portions studied. In goograpliy, a general outline knowledge is 
required, and a critical knowledge of tho chief towns, rivers, mountains, &c., is tested, more 
especially by reference to maps, where there are such things. In As^ra I require tho 
geography of the province to be paid particular attention to. In arithmetic (written) 
questions are given such as are not to be found in the same words and form in tlio text-books ; 
then boys are further examined in mental arithmetic. Dictation is also given to ascertain 
us well the spelling qualifications as the progress in handwriting. Simple questions on 
mensuration too arc set. The Deputy Insiiectors occupy from two to four hours usually with 
a middle class school which in Asam seldom consists of more than 30 or 40 boys ; and in 
the case of higher schools two or three days may be so spent. They, as a rule, examine all 
tho classes excepting perhaps the very lowest, where the boys know little more than their 
alphabet. They also look into tho school accounts, the registers of attondaiico of both 
teachers and students, &o. When it is found necessary to reprove a master, i have directed 
that such sKould he done apart, as if tho boys heard the censure, it might give rise to i? 
feeling of want of confidence in their teacher which might •materially affect discipline, and 
even prove tho ruin of the school. 

The total number of visits q)aid by me to schools during nine months of tlio yoar*(for 
which time I was Officiating Inspector) was 71. 

At the beginning much of my time was taken up in replying to letters from your office 
which, in consequence of my predecessor’s ill-health, had been loft unanswered. I had also 
tho task imposed on mo of writing the annual report for the year ltS71-72, and of projiariiig 
all the new statistics which wore then called for, but which had not been submitted by tln^ 
Deputy Inspectors with their reports. Again I was called down to Calcutta suddoirfy on the 
f)Ccasion of the doatli of my brotlier ; and lastly tliere was tho moving of ray ollico from • 
Rangpur to Qowhatty. All these took up a great deal of my time* which otherwise would 
have been spent in inspections. I have visited all the districts in the Asdm valley, not so 
critically as I should have wished ; but I saw that if I stayed too long in any one dK“*^rict, I 
should not bo able to go to some of the others ; and I was particularly anxious to make tjie 
acquaintance of the different Magistrates, with whom so much of my work is now coimootod. 
Though my knowledge of any one district is thus not by any means as great as*! should 
like, still I do not regret having paid such short visits to them ; since I have thus come to 
know more or less the Magistrates (of Asam), and have got on better working terms with 
tliem than I could have hoped for had I never known them j^ersonally. 

• 

Genekal RemarHS on tIie State of Education in the Asam Circle. 

9. ^This circle is far behind any of tho others ih point of education. In fact I doubt if 
there is any one district in Bengal which could not shew a greater number of higher and 
middle class schools than the most advatiood district under my charge. Middle class aided 
schools tffre rare sights (except in sadr stations), and such as do exist are only just able to 
keep their heads imove water ; and during the year Dhave •bodb obliged to recomm'''.iH the 
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oancelment of two of the 19 grants given to schools in As&m at the close of the year 
1871-72. I account for this dearth of higher education, ns far ns Asnm is concerned at 
least, hy the fact that there are no zamindars in the iirovince. The truth is that the gr(int- 
in-aid system is a failure in Asum, nndT must continue to be so unless much more liberal 
rules arc devised for the province than those for Bengal. We have to depend almost entirely 
upon fees and fines to make up the sum required from local sources. Thus the fees have to 
bo inordinately large, and the result is that either the school faib entirely or the Government 
grant has to be reduced, and as a consequence masters get very small salaries, and these being 
irregularly paid, only very second-rate men of their class can bo procured. I trust that 
when tlio new grant-in-aid rules are issued, some allowance will bo made for the lack of 
really wealthy men in Asam.* 

The Deputy Inspector of Kamrup very truly writes : — “ Asi'tm has neither ‘^a landed or 
even a monied aristocracy, and all the expectations of the people are centred in the Govern- 
ment.” When I was down at Jorehat (about as wealthy a place as there is in Asdm) a 
short time ago, I called a meeting of the villagers, and they were clamorous for either a 
middle or higher class Eglish school. I told them that, considering Jorehat is only 35 miles 
or so from the sadr station of Sibsagar, I did not think that they would have any chance of 
getting a higher class school ; but that if they were willing to subscribe liberally themselves, 
1 thought it likely tliatnhe District Committee would answer their calls, and perhaps give a 
sum equivalent to what they would guarantee from local sources. They all said that they 
did not want an aided school, but one supported entirely by Government. The fact is that 
they arc willing to take anything that is given to them, but they will not pay money for 
edqeatior^ the fruits of which are not immediately visible. There had been a middle class 
English school at this place, Jorehat, at one time, but it fell to the ground on account of 
the failure of subscriptions. When I was there, there was a private (unaided) pathsala attended 
by upwards of 70 boys, and the fees of the diiforefit classes were from one to three annas. 
The spokesman of these villagers, I have no doubt, thought he was doing an immensity for 
his country by sending his son to the school and paying three annas a month for his tuition ; 
in fact, from his manner I thought he expected me to praise his great disinterestedness and 
liberality. Before leaving the place, however, I got a verbal promise that they would make 
up Ks. •SO-TnP a montli. I said I thought the same might be got from Government when 
the new rules wore issued, and that possibly a special extra grant might be given for the 
entertainment of a Maulavi ; this I said seeing that most of the deputation were Masalmans, 

10. Government JIfffher Class Sehools . — The working of these schools has without 
exception been iinsatisftwjtory. In the Asdm division of my circle, where there are five 
Government higher class schools, t only three were successful at the Entrance examination, 
one boy passing from Gowhatty, Tezpur, and Sibsagar respectively. 

I addressed you on the subject of the want of success of these schools (in my No. 1257, 
dated October*!?, 1872,) and I proposed a scheme for each school which I thought might 
•have the effect of improving them. I saw that the pay of the junior masterships was far 
too small to attract (especially "in these very out-of-the-way parts) men of any real worth. 

The pay of the head-mastership was Its. 150 a month, wliile that of the second master 
wa!> only lis. 50, and that of tlio other junior masters less. ©My wish was, when opportunity 
should offer, to remodel the scale of payments for the different teacherships so as to be able 
to offer larger pay to the junior masters. Thus I proposed some such scheme as tho 
following, J which should take effect when tho bead-master could be removed elsewhere 


PRESF5T. 


rf-' 

Ilftd-Tr.astcr 

,, 

:Mi\ „ • 
4th „ 
Paiuiit ... 
KxtraK 


Pboposkd. 


Fstnhilshraont. 

eVist. 

.1 

:! 

Kstablishment. 

Coat. 


Its. 

As. 




Us. 

As. 

p. 


lf>0 

0 

0 

, ITead-mastor (« nete man) 

100 

0 

0 

. • • f •• ■ • - 

6C 

0 

0 

i 2na „ 

(a new man) 

76 

0 

0 



0 

0 

3rd „ 

{present 2nd master) 

(present 3rd master) 

60 

0 

0 

••• ... i«f 

16 

0 

0 

! 4th 

80 

0 

0 


25 

0 

0 

1 Pandit ... 

... 

26 

0 

0 


W) 

0 

0 

1 Extras 



20 

0 

0 

Total 

3(X) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

800 

0 

0 


* Since writing thoffibove the new mice have come ont, and 1 obaerve thaf ronsid^ble allowance baa been made, but still 
T think that lor real suceega they wuuld be well to he still more liberal. In Jlenffal the money subscribed from local gourees is 
chiefly '.nade up hy zamiiidar<i ; but here iii^sdni ^o^ernment ig the only zamimlar, and thus the schools cannot expected to 
sthnu ')!) a money ^footing with thrjge in Bengal, unlessiCroveriiment aa the tamindar subsSribe to the local funds in audition to^ 
a a Government ^ giving grantg'in-aid. 

1 1 reckon tho Tezpur school as such, since it teaches up to the Entrance course : besides, the District Committee have 
lately determined to call it a higher class school. 

{ The receipts of each school being different, the scheme was not the same for all. 1 hare selected my ' proposal for 
the 8)^ ..''^ar school as a good example. * * • 
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According to instructigns I submitted my scheme to the Commissioner of As&m, and 
requested him to ascertain the opinion of the several Deputy Commissioners. This has been 
done,^ and I find that they are nil more or less in favour of it. The Commissioner, though 
agreeing that the pay of the junior masters is too •small to attract good enough men, is 
however opposed to the scheme in its entirety, being of opinion that n sufficiently good man 
^ cannot be got for the head-mastership on Rs. 100. 1, however, know that I could secure the 
* services of at least one B.A. of some experience for the money, I am aware that some 
four or five years ago this could not have been done, but tlie money value of a B.A. now is 
not so great as it has been. 

The following table shews how all the higher class schools (Government and aided) 
fared at the last Entrance examination : — 


NA.MES op INSTITCTIOKS. 

1 

Xo. of candidates. 

PahsKI) IK 


Failed in 


1st Division. 

d 

o 

;g 

> 

s 

•d 

s 

3rd Division. 

A 

Ul 

Ml 

S 

M 

1 

tc 

1 

8 

'O 

a 

t e 

Mathematics. 

St. I*a«rs School, Darjiling 

4 


1 

• 

2 

1 

3 



3 

Goalpara School 










Gowliaity lliglt sAiool 

6 


1 


1 

2 

1 

S 

Barpeta School 

8 




1 

7 

2 

7 

6 

Tczpur 

1 


• 

1 





Nowffong 

1 






1 



Sihsagar 

X 



1 





Dibruglmr Bclml 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 


Remarks. 


m 

In the ypnr 1H71-72, 
tlirro psHsod /roni 
(jrowhatly ntul two 
froi:^l)ibrii|tliHr and 
nona from any of 
ibu otlicrs. 


# • 

This cannot bo cnllod a brilliant result. The four lads who passed from Asim are 
nindns, and the other is a Christian. 

11. Oorernmrut Middh C/am Vernacular Se/ioo/ft. — Those schools are decidedly the mo.«it 
encouraging, and their success at the recent vernacular scholafthip examination is most 
marked, when compared with that of the aided middle class schools. In fact they bear out 
my remark above, that whore Government undertakes nearly all the expense, the people 
shew themselves not only willing to have their sons educated, but appreciate the results 
when anything tangible, such as a scholarship, is to bo gained. * 

In the two following tables I shew tlio success of the Government and aided middle 
class schools at tho lost vernacular and minor scholarship examinations. 

. * • 

Pesult of Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 


Disiidcr. 

Government Vkunacvlar 
SC lIOOLtl. 

Aided VEEN\crLAR 
Schools. 

Total Vernacular 
. Schools. 

•s>ivpipu«3 

Pasaed in division 

Candidates. 

Passed in division 

Candidates. 

Passed 4ii division 

l.st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

let. 

2nd. 

• 

.3rd. 

1st. 

2nd. 

1 

3rd. 

Lakhinipur 


3 



1 





3 




Sibsagar 


14 


m 

8 






14 


« 3 

8 

Nowgong 


10 


3 

7 

7 



1 

17 


3 

9 

Dorang 


2 




8 




6 




Katiirup 


34 


4 

n 

8 





37 


4 

11 

Total for Aslkra 

... 

«3 

* 

10 


13 



1 

76 < 



w 

28 

Goalpara 




• 

MM 

11 



7 

11* 


1 

1 

7 

Jalpaiguri ^ 


4 



2 


...... 


3 



1 



5 

Kuch Debar (State) 






36 ’ 


1 

9 

85 


1 

9 

Total for Kuch Bohar 


4 



2 

52 


1 

19 

66 


1 

21 

Tot|l for my Circle 


67 


10 

29 

C6 

...... 

1 

20 

132 


11 

49 
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Eesullt of Minor Scholarship Examination, 

I Middle Knolish Schools. 


1 

t)I>TRICT. 1 

1 

Candidates. 

Passed in division 

o 1 

! 

Jlst. 

1 2 nd. 

3rd. 

Uor.iiiff ... ••• ••• ••• •" 1 

1 

1 

Kamrup .. ••• • 

1 

1 

i 

1 1 1 



! : 

Total for Asiim ... | 2 | 

1 - I - ... 

ff 

1 


Jioalpara . ••• j 7 1 

.Inlp.auuri ... ... ... .. j i | 



2 

4 

i 

Total for Kuch Behar ... j 11 

* ' 



i 

1 

B 

io 

^ Total for the Circle ... | i;i j 

1 ' 


1 

B 


•' FroA tlie first of these t\vt) tables we see that tlie 12 middle class aided vernacular 
soho()ls in Asaiu were only able to send up 13 candidates to the vernacular scholarship 
examinations, and of those 13 only one passed, and that in the third division ; while the 
1 3 Government vernacular schools sent up 63 eanaidatos, of whom more than one-half passed. 
It will bo observed that no boy passed in the first division, and indeed the total result is 
not good ; but I ascribe this to the introduction of surveying into the course, which was 
done so late in the year as to give the boys very little time to make it up, and the difficulty 
was still further increased by there being a great scarcity of books attainable on the subject. 

] 2.* Normal Schools, — In the whole of my circle there are nine Normal Schools or 
classes. Three of these are entirely supported by Government, and have been in existence 
for some years ; one ha^ only lately been established, the money coming from the pathsala 
fund ; and five are under the management of Missionary bodies ; four receiving aid from 
Government. With raTy No. 1584 of the 3rd January, I sent you a tabular statement, 
in one column of which I showed the numbers of Normal School pupils who had afterwards 
become teachers, the result being that nearly all had taken up the profession of a 
schoolmaster. The pupils of the Oowhatty Normal class have, with but one or two excep- 
^tions, become Ullage masters. In Nowgong during the last three years 27 pupils were trained, 
of whom 3 died, 3 were dismissed, and 21 were serving at the beginning of this year as 
teachers. In Sibsagar 13 pupil* teachers are trained annually, and by January 1873 40 of 
th^se had oi)ened paihsahis. The other three Normal Schools in As&m are under Mission- 
aries. Two receive aid from Government, and the other ik the unaided one (referred to in 
my Kamrup report) which is in the Rev. Mr. Comfort’s charge. 

13. When I was in Sibsagar I found tliat the Normal class consisted only of the 
number of students for whom there were stipends, viz. 13. I spoke to the Deputy ' 
Commissioner and told him that unless ho admitted a number of others to study free in 
the class, he would not be able to supply his increased number of village schools with 
trained ^teachers, lie was not aware that any but stipendiary pupils could bo admitted into 
the alass ; but on my informing him that there was no such rule, he brought the matter 
to the notice of the District Committee, and 1 have lately heard that the Committee have 
ruled that upwards of thirty may be admitted to the class, and that the free students 
shall Be called upon to enter into an agreement to serve as pathsala teachers, if so required, 
f<^r one year only, while the stipendiaries agree to serve for three years. 

14.. Primary Schools, — These have increased since 31st March 1872 from 95 to 293, 
in As&m,* and from 17 to 102 in Kuch Behar. Under orders dated the Slst July 1872, 
■SO new pathsalas were sanctioned for Asdra. Those were equally distributed — 15 to each 
of the valley districts, and the remaining 5 to tlie Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The 
75 for the districts with which I am concerned were all established during the year. 

I have found that many of the old pathsalas are more ’advanced than was originally 
intended ; in fact fSome of them are more like middle* class r schools. This is caused by 
the pandits being particularly .good men of their class, and I find that these^ superior 
pathsalas are thq most popular, and coasequently the best attended. Thus in * Kamrup 
the Palasbari pathsala is about the best in the district, and is attended by 64 boys. The 
guru's income amounts to more than Its. 10 a month (nearly one-half of which comes 

* That portion of Aa&m which is in my circle. ^ 
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from Government). In Nazira in Sibsagar thepathsala is even better than that at Palaebari, 
and the pandit makes nearly Ks. 15 a month (counting the Government allowance of 
Bs. 6-7) ; the number on the rolls was 81 on 31 st March. It is hoped, when the new 
grant-in-aid rules are issued and sums are made over to the several District Committees, 
that these two j)athsalas will be converted into middle class schools. Considering the great 
numbers of pathsalas now to bo found in some districts, and seing t]iat it was impossible 
' for the Deputy-Inspectors (by whom the gurus were paid) to see every pathsala dui'ing a 
month, I saw that most probably many of the teachers would sometimes be two, throe, and 
even four months without their Government allowance (and this I found to be actually the 
case) : and considering how small in most cases that allowance was, I looked upon 
unpunctuality, in its payment to be both a great hardship and calculated to dislietirten the 
gurus. I addressed the Commissioner of Asdm on the subject in my No. 2160, dated 
March 26th, 1873, and suggested that the pathsala gurus should be paid monthly by the 
mauzadars of the respective mauzas in which their schools are situated. He sent my 
proposal to the Deputy Commissioners to learn what their opinion was, and as they 
thought the remedy would not only be effeotive, but simple and easily carried out, the 
Commissioner has directed its adoption. 

It is difficult to form any fair opinion of the working of the new pathsalas, since they . 
have been so recently opened. There is no doubt, however, as to their popularity, and they 
must prove in time a great boon to the people.^ 

15. The granting of immury schoiarshipH has had a great effect in inducing culti- 
vators to send their children to those primary schools. With a primary scholarship as a stiyt, 
a rayat’s son may rise by a series of scliolarships to the liighest honors attainabjp in the 
Calcutta University. In Lakhimpur and Sibsagar this enu cannot, however, be obtained 
in consequence of these districts having no middle class English schools, and thus boys 
of these districts cannot compete for mino# scholarships which are included in the scries 
above referred to. 

I hope we may soon, however, bo enabled to establish one middle class English school, 
if not two, in each of these districts. 

I think that further encouragement might very beneficially be held out to pathsala 
boys in the shape of a certain number of free ni tulenf ships to bo held in the Government 
vernacular schools of each district. Say, a district has boon allotted 5 primary ‘scholfirships ; 

I propose that while awarding those the District Committee should be empowered to allow 
the five boys who answer next best to the scholars to study free in the Government 
veniaculor schools. I have no doubt that this would have a most beneficial effect. 

1 6. Night Pathsalas . — Wo have only two night schools* of any kind in my circle, and I 

think it would prove most useful if some of the pathsala fund, which has not as yet been 
expended, was devoted to the starting of night pathsalas ; this would give a chance to 
adults of the lower classes to get a little education. As it is, wo sometimes se^ a grown up 
man in the pathsalas learning his alphabet, but his attendance at a day school must • 
necessarily be very irregular. The Deputy Inspector of Kayirup, on this subject, writes 
“Night schools are suited for the instruction of adults whose daily work prevents them from 
resorting to day schools. . . ^ . It may be urged that the adult population 4 iro 

amply rewarded by the facilities for instruction aftbrded to their own children, 

but it cannot be denied that in the nature of things night schools would more directly benefit 

. the adult population than schools accessible only to wiildren, and that something should be 
done to mitigate the intellectual destitution which envelopes tho entire manhood of the 
country. At present nearly the whole adult population are quite ignorant of the 
elements fjf reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the result is that many grown ,up men 
have token admission into our day schools to the great detriment of their daily work, and , 
put up with the humiliation of being taught side by side with their 3 y)unger 8 .’* 

17. Oirla^ Schools , — Of those there are in all 20, but I hove very little faith in them. 
There is, however, a notable exception, and this is the school at tho sadr station of Now- 
gong, which is really excellent. It is managed by Miss Bronson, and I must say it does her 
the greatest credit. Tho girls are clean and tidy, happy and contented. I do not remembffr 
having been to inspect another school which afforded mo such satisfaction and real 
pleasure as this one. There is no doubt, as stated in the Nowgong district report, that 
“ the Committee’s best thanks are due to Miss Bronson for the hoai’ty interest she evinces 
in the teaching and education of the girls.” 

Though me girls’ schools ore in themselves, I believe, more or less failures, still in 
As&m it is not uncommon to see girlsf reading in tho boys’ pathsalas even iffter they are 12 
years of age. This is a wl«:)losom*e sign, and it is to be hoped that it will continue and 
be enoot^agod. Besides, in pathsalas we find in some* aided schools a girl or two* now 
and again, and, though it is not strictly in aocbrdanoo with the letter of tho grant- 

• Under inspection. 

t 1 fii\^ithRt my statistics do not give mo the real numbers. My Deputy Inspectors toll me that though tho girls go to tlio 
pathsalas, Uicir names aro not entered iu tho school registers. Directions will be issu^ to p^t the girls’ names on the rolls in future. 
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in-aid rules, I have allowed their names to be kept on the rolls without requiring them to pay 
fees. I hope I have not exceeded my authority in so doing. 

18. IndUtvnoHs Education . — This will bo treated upon separately in the ease of each 
district. I do not tliink we can place any very great reliance on our figures. It is impossible 
for Deputy Inspectors to fon’ot out for themselves all indigenous schools ; and when an 
attempt was made to, find out their numbers in Kamrup through the mauzadars, the 
result was a return of all the pathsalas started under Government orders. However, by 
next year, when there will have been time to let the mauzadars know what schools they 
are to call indigenous, we may expect to get some trustworthy account of them. 

19. Schools for the Children of Coolies on Tea Gardens,-^ltx any of the tea gardens that 
I have as yet been to, I did not see any school of the kind. When I ha^ve spoken to 
planters, they invariably have expressed their opinion that the result of ed?ioatinfe the 
coolies would be that they would get too high an opinion of themselves, and would give 
up manual labour as soon as their contracts wore out, and thus the gardens would suffer. 
They always complained of the want of men having a knowledge of carpentry, masonry, 
and blacksmith’s work ; but as far as I could see, they were unwilling to stir themselves in 
the matter. If an industrial school were got up, they would send some boys to it, but 
it would be on the understanding that the part of the contract time which those boys spent 
in the school would haa'o to bo served again after they had learned their now trades. 

20. The Asamese Langaaeje , — Under qrdors of tho 19th April 1873 this is to bo 
the language of all primary schools in tho valley districts of Asam ; also in all middle 
scliools, and in the lower and middle classes of higher schools. In the upper classes of 
higher schools every subject jn which there is an Asamese book is to be taught in 
Asamese. Tho want of suitable school-books is a great ditRculty in our way, and to 
add to our difficulty, when a book was lately Avritten by an Asamese in his native tongue, 
tho Coninussioner of Asam refused to sanction i its use in consequence of more than 
four-sevenths of the words being Bengali. On the 2Gth May I brought this to your 
notice and requested you to give me advice under the circumstances. 

I would here beg leave most respectfully to state a fact which I was not aware of when I 
wrote my report (on the Asamese language), called for by Colgnol Ilopkinson, viz. that the 
Missiongrics themselves (tho great advocates of Asamese as a language) did not contem- 
j)late the introduction of Asamese into tho higher class schpols, nor even into the higher 
classes of middle schools, Tho Eev. Mr. Neighbour, Superintendent of the Hill Tribe 
Schools (Nowgong), in kis report, while speaking of the teaching of Asamese in the lower 
class schools, writes thv-s : — “ I should be very glad to see tho preparation of school-books 
in the vernacular encouraged as far as possible, although I would not bo thought to favour 
the exclusion of Bengali entirely from the schools, but that tho books used for the first years 
should bo in tho vernacular, giving way gradually to tho Bengali, which could be used in 
the higher classes, and I am glad to leai-n that Government now recognizes tho Asamese 
language as tho vernacular, which recognition is itself an encouragement to the preparation 
of Asamese school-books.” 

I liave been instructed to make a careful and exact report upon tho subject of Asamese 
sek ool-bo6k8 now available, and tho best means of procuring them. Before receiving your 
endorsement No. 1095, calling for this report, I had written to different quarters for the 
information required, and I hope to be able to send you a list with this report.'* I think 
if Government would give encouragement, such as was given in tho case of introduction 
of Uriya into tlie schools of Orissa, we would soon find the market pretty well stocked 
with books : at the same time I would suggest the appointment of a committee of competent 
native members to express their opinion on the character and quality of each new book. 
Witlioiit some such system being resorted to, every one who knows howto write will imagine 
that he has bfeen bom i/in author, 

21. Jail Schools , — I have been to see but one jail — that at Gowhatty ; but as far 
as I c<?uld leam, there was no school for teaching reading and writing. The prisoners were 
engaged either in making tiles or in grinding at the oil-mill. I understand, however, 
tuat Dr. Bussell, at present in charge of the jail, purposes teaching them more useful 
practical arts. 

22. In tho foregoing pages I have made but little allusion to the Kuch Behar division. 
Tho fact is that after removing my office from Rangpur to Gowhatty, 1 had not time to 
seb even tho districts of As&m properly. My remarks, then, upon the state of education in 
Kuch Behar will be derived from correspondence and the reports of district committees 
and Deputy Inspectors, &e. 

As I had observed in the annual reports of some previous years that some account was 
giveir by the Inspector of Scliools; North-East Division, on tho q)rogress of education in 
the Ku(;h Behar state, I wrote to tho Commissioner (on the 19th May) asking him to direct 
tlie Superintendent of Education to send me a report ; but he replied that it had hitherto 

* I am sorry to say the iiiforinatiou lias not yut been received, I have heard that in some disL'ictS special 

committees have been appointed to iuqqire ii},to the i^utter. 

/ 
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been the oxistom for the educational report of the Rij to be submitted with the consolidated 
annual report of the state of Kuoh Benar. Again, on reading the Government Resolution 
(dated 19tn May) on the Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for the years 
1871-72, and seeing that therein His Ilonor expressed a wish to know what support the 
Euoh Behar Maharaja’s estate gives to schools in his great zamindaries, I made a second 
• application to the Commissioner, but he replied that he thought it unnecessary for our 
department to enter into aeoount of the state of education in Kuch Behar.” I have to 
thank him, however, for the following information 

The aid ^ven by the R&j for the support of the schools in its zamindari in the 
Jalpaiguri distnct is noted below. This is an addition to the large expenditure incurred 
for the encouragement of education within the R&j : — 



Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Ghangti School 

7 

0 

0 

Fatgram School 

10 

0 

0 

Chandu Bari Girls’ School 

VZ 

0 

0 

Titaliya School 

15 

0 

0 

Debiganja „ 

... ^ 

0 

0 

Jalpaiguri „ ... .* 

25 

0 

0 

Eajnagar „ 

10 

u 

0 

.Shaldanga „ 

..*... 20 

0 

0 

Mulkadaha „ 

15 

0 

0 

Boda Krishnaganj ... • 

... ... lo 

0 

0 


This makes a total of Rs. 137 spent (I presume monthly) on the schools of the 
Jalpaiguri district by the Maharajah of Kuch Behar. 

23. Written Languages among the Hill JWAcs.— Government, in its letter No. 1186, 
dated 19th March, addressed to the Commissioner of As&m, desires to know — 

(1) Whether the Kacharis write their language, and in what character ; 

(2) Whether Daphlas, Nagas, Mishmis, Abors, and Mattaks, have any written character. 

In answer to the first question I learn from reports from Defuty Commissioners and 
from my Deputy Inspectors ^that only those Kacharis can write who have studied in the 
schools iif Asam, and that they have no written character of their own. 

The answer to the second question is negative (except that the Mattaks are Ahoms, and 
speak and write Asameso) ; but there are other tribes who have written characters of 
their own. Thus Major Clarke, Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur, writbs : “ There is 
ordinarily a school in every Khampti and Singpho village, that is, in every village in * 
which there is a bapu (Buddhist priest, generally a Burmese,* but now and then a Kampti). 
All boys who desire to study attend tlie bapu chang daily, and the priest perfomis, as well 
as his own religious ofiice, thtft of village schoolmaster. The Shan character is us?d ; 
reading and writing merely are taught ; and I fouml on more than one occasion that the 
hoys read very readily and wrote exceedingly nicely. Some of the boys, after passing a 
lower course of study with the intention of embracing the profession of priests and bapus, 
afterwards receive religious instruction, and are brouglit up entirely at the chang. The 
Singphos have no written character, but have adopted that of the Khamptis, as they have 
indeed their religion ; and Khamptis or Burmese bapus are found in all larger Singpho 
villages.” Again Captain Blathwayt, Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Golaghat 
sub-division, writes ; “ The Aitoneeas are allied to the Khamptis,* with whom they can 
intermarry, and they possess a written language, the character being either identical with, 
or closely allied to, the Burmese.” 

I conclude these general remarks ’with tables showing the state of education in th^ 
districts of As&m valley and in those of the Kuch Behar division. • 
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REMARKS BY COLONEL H. {lOPKINSON. COMMISSIONER OF ASAM. 

2 . [Inspector^ para, 2) . — There may be personal grounds at present which justify leaving 
the Khasi Hills in the hands of the Eastern Bengal Cirolo Inspeotor, but it will be a verv 
good thing when the time oomos at which they will lose their foioe. An arrangement whicn 
places me in dependence on, and in correspondence with, two Inspectors, is necessarily a very 
inconvenient one. Had 1 been aware in time that the Dacca Circle Inspector was about 
proceeding on leave, 1 should have begged that Mr. Martin might be directed to act for 
him in the Khasi Hills. It is, moreover, far more easy for the As&m Inspector to attend 
to the Khasi Hills than for the Dacca Inspector to do so, and the recent reduction of the 
area of his division is also an argument that points the same way. 

B. {Inspector's para, 6). — It is too early yet to say much about the results of the new 
educational organization, so far as the increased power given to district school committees ig. 
concerned. For myself, and with reference only to the actual circumstances of As4m, I am 
very sceptical of the efficacy of committees as administrative instruments in any department, 
but I shall gladly become a believer on evidence of their utility. I think the Asam inspect- 
ing officers have done good work during the year. 

4. {I{isp€ctor*s para. 7). — I am not at all sure that while four districts in As&ra have 

only two Deputy Inspectors, that is, one between two districts, it would not be better to have 
a Deputy Inspector for each district, instead of the plan that has been adopted, of a Kub- 
Inspector to each of the four districts in addition to the two Deputy Inspectors. It may 
be even matter of regret that the Inspector did not propose the first plan before he obtained 
sanction to the second, but having done so, I tbink he is bound to make trial of it. In 
favour of the Sub-Inspector’s plan it may be remarked that it is less- expensive. The Inspector 
does indeed propose that the new Deputy Inspectors should have only Rs. 75 a month 
each, but Major Clarke, the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur, says he would prefer the 
plan sanctioned unless his Deputy Insj^ctor were paid Rs. 1 00 a month ; and certainly the 
Deputy Inspectors of Nowgong and Dorang ought to be as well paid as the Lakhimpur 
Deputy Inspector, for they would hold more important educational charges. Besides, 
looking to the position of a Deputy Inspector relatively to the masters over whom he has 
control, I do not think he ought to bo paid less than Rs. 100 a month. Again, it is an 
excellent arrangement^ that every Deputy Inspector should have his double ready to take 
his place when he falls sick, as is sure to bo often the case in As&m. # 

5. {Inspector's para, 8) . — I have been extremely well satisfied with the manner in which 
Mr. Martin has discharged his important duties since he came to As^m. 

6. {Inspector's para. 9). — I subscribe pretty well to every word Mr. Martin has 
' written in this paragraph, but I would remark that although the As&m circle is of course 

far behind any Bengal circle iu point of education, yet, comparing the past and present of 
As&m, As&ra has made fair progress, particularly in the last few years. 

7. {Inspector's para. 10). — I agree with the Inspector^^that the working of the Govern- 

ment higher class schools have been unsatisfactory. I will not say without exception, as 
Mr. Martin does ; but so far as my experience of it has gone, I may observe that I made a 
careful inspection lately of the schools at Dibrughar and Sibsagar, and was anything but' 
satisfied with the result. I recorded my dissatisfaction on several points, and to tell the truth, 
I am rather disappointed that Mr. Martin has not more particularly noticed in what respects 
he found these higher class schools wanting. 'I do not think the scheme he proposes — a mere 
alteration in the improvement of the salaries of the lower masters at the expense of the head- 
masters — will be found sufficient, or is even the proper remedy. I do not consider that the 
present head-masters are altogether competent^ and am of opinion that if duly qualified 
persons could bo found for the lioad-masterships, their services would be che^ly purchased 
ut salaries oven exceeding those now allowed, of Rs. 150 a month. The difference 
between what is wanted in a head-master and what is wanted in a second master is surely 
very much greater than that denoted by Mr. Martin’s revised scale of Rs. 100 for the 
one and Rs. 75 for the other. I would have a head-mflster paid at least three times as well 
as any of his subordinates ; liis teaching function is all the duty of a second-master ; it is 
almost the least part of that of a head-master. I would have our higher class English 
schools muc?h more frequently visited by the Inspectors than they have been heretofore. 
I am afraid to .,say how long the Dibrughar School had remiiined unvisited by an Inspector 
until Mr. Martin came to the province. I am not at all assured that the system of these 
higher schools is what it should be either in respect to organization, administratiob, or even 
the course of instruction given, and the mode of giving it. I cannot roly upon the suffi- 
ciency of the management of local committees beyond ordinary and commonplace matters. 
There must be added the control of persons skilled theoretically and practically in science 
of education ; and what is first and foremost wanted is, I repeat, the much more frequent 
ir jpections by School Inspectors. c 
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8. {Impecior^s para. 14). — The increase of pathsala schools, from 95 to 293, will, I trust, 
be considered satisfactory, though the establisnment of some of them has been a little too 
pressed ; but it is too soon yet to form any fair opinion of the working of the new pathealas. 
The payment of the gurus through the mauzadar8,*as sanctioned by me, was necessary, but 
we shall have to be careful that the relief from this duty given the Deputy Inspectors does 
not encourage them to make their visits of inspection less frequent than they ought to be. 
So long as the gurus could only bo paid by the Deputy Inspectors themselves, the Deputy 
Inspectors wore kept up. to the mark of their duties, because the gurus complained if they 
were not paid, Le. not visited, and the gurus were kept up to their mark because their 
payment involved their inspection. 

9. {Inspector's pOra. 15 ). — Free instruction in the Government vernacular schools 
might be allowed in the manner, to the extent, and for the reasons, stated by the Inspector. 

10. {Inspector's para. 16). — I do not believe in nighljj)athsalas as to the opportunity 
they give adults for learning. Adults are seldom so continuously at work by day in As&m 
that they have not time to learn all that is taught at a pathsala by day. 

11. {Ins 2 )ector ^8 para, 17).— -I have no remarks to make about girls’ schools ; but the 
education of girls should be encouraged in every way, and I hope Mr. Martin’s action 
in remitting tuition fees for girls will bo approved of. 

12. {Ins 2 )ector^s para, 18). — The subject of indigenous education has to be noticed in 

separate reports. ^ 

13. (Inspector's para. 10). — I have no remark to make on this paragraph. • 

14. (Ins 2 )ector ’*8 2 ^ara. 20). — The Inspector heads this paragraph the “Asamese Ij^n- 
guage.” It is a question upon which I feel I have put mvself out of court by njy uncom- 
promising dfinial of the existence in the present day of an Asameso language properly so 
called. All I can do is to see that it shall be made to exist if possible, and 
therefore to watch with jealousy anp attempt to foist Bengali in its place, as was 
lately attempted by a native-born Asamese in the elementary book to which Mr. Martin 
refers. It is perhaps almost to be regretted for the success of the rehabilitation of Asameso 
that the continuance of the use of the Bengali character has been permitted, instead of 
the old Asamese character, which, though now disused in consequeneo, as I have hitherto 
supposed, of the language itself having died out, might perhaps be revived. , Examples 
of it exist on the old Asamese coinage (prior to 1000 a.d.), and in the sacred cnronioles 
of the ancient kings of As&m, a work of which I am now trying to get a copy, -though 
whether, if I do, 1 shall be able to find anybody able to road and interpret it to me, is, I fear, 
doubtful. I observe that Mr. Martin reports that the “ Missioparios themselves” (the 
great advocates of Asameso as a language) *‘novv signify that they cannot carry on 
education with what they call Asamese in. the higher class schools, nor even into 
the higher classes of middle schools, which is not to be wondered at, considering 
that sotting the vexed question of the existence of Asamese as a colloquial dialect aside, the 
Bengali language has probably been the only living language employed by the people irs 
As&m as an educational instrument for the last two hundred years. 1 do not know how the 
difficulty about getting school-books is to be got over, unless Bengali books are adopted 
disguised under the name of ^Asamese, which will bo a sort of fraudulent teachii^ of 
Bengali. I had to make very sure of my ground before I ventured to report, as I did 
formerly, that Asamese did not exist as a literary language,* and I ransacked the province 
for books that might contradict me, but found none ; and I may add that I anticipated in my 
reports on the subject the very difficulty of whioli Mr. Martin now complains, and pointed 
out that not to teach Bengali would be to arrest vernacular education. Mr. Martin is hope- 
ful, after the example of the introduction of Uriy& into the schools of Orissa, of getting 
the market pretty well stocked with Asamese books. I cannot suppose that the cases are at 
all parallel. I am told that there really is a written Uriyd language,with a written character 
peculiar to itself ; and that a Bengali coming to Orissa finds that to speak Uriyd, hehas 
to learn what is distinctly a foreign language to him, which is not the cose in Asdm ; as 
wo see when a Bengali Munsitf sent from the heart of Bengal to the remotest station in 
As&m has no troume in passing his examination by the higher standard in the so-calfed 
Asamese at the first examination that occurs (say four or five months) after his arrival. 
Or, again, when a District Superintendent of Police, an officer of all others who is most 
brou^t in immediate contact with the people, on transfer to Asdm from Mymensingh, or 
Bogra, or Bajshahi, or Pabna, or some other Bengal district, can find scarcely any per- 
ceptible difference between what ho is told is Asamese, and what he has always previously 
heard called Bengali. However, I wish to found no argument on the c&se of Orissa. I 
have never been there, and di) not Iftiow what the linguistic facts ore there^and I am warned 
not to ^discuss them without sufficient knowledge by the example of the mistakes made by 
writers in the press on the score of Asdm and* the Asamese. One gentleman, in the 

'columns of no less a journal than the Pall Mall Gazcttcy talks of Bengali “ ousting 
the local vernaculars,” and tells us that “there can be little doubt that the offiaal recognition 
of Asetnese will do much to bring justice nearer and more cheaply to the door of the As&m 


Except of course so far a# it exists m Bengali in Bengali books. 
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peasant/^ He writes of justice as a Londoner might of milk from the oow, and wots 
not apparently that the Asdm peasant, the same as any other peasant, would by no means 
regard a scheme for bringing justice cheaply and easily to his door with unmixed oom- 
plaoency, but would rather that she kept* her distance. As to the ‘‘official recognition of 
Asamoso,” it will remain as utterly unknown to the mass of the people os the currents 
of the Empyrean. It. has no signification but for the educated classes — those, lot it be 
remembered, educated through the medium of the Bengali language, and among them 
even any interest in it will be chiefly confined to the harpies about our courts, the lower 
classes of mukhtears and petition-writers, and such like, who will seek to make “ official 
Asamese” a stylo of their own and in their exclusive possession. Then, as to “ ousting the 
vernaculars,” it seems that there is not one of the critics who hav^ done us the honor to 
notice the Asamose-Bengali controversy, who has thought it consistent with the authority on 
which ho pronounces judgmeij]fc to ascertain its nature, and to understand that it involves 
no question of “ ousting the vernaculars,” for both sides are equally earnest in their desire 
to confirm to the people the use of their vernacular, or rather that vernacular among the 
several vernaculars in As&m which approves itself best fitted to be put into general currency ; 
hut that the whole matter in dispute is what the vernacular of As&m, or wliat vernacular 
among those now spoken in the province, will best discharge tho functions of a common 
language. If the perscfiis to whom I refer were at all concerned to know tho facts of tho 
case, I should be glad to tell them that the dialect adopted by the Government is at all 
events not “ Asamese,” whatever else it may be ; that the Asamoso language was a language 
spqken by a Shan tribe, who conquered Asdm some sLx or eight hundred years ago, 
and called their conquest after their own name (Ahom) Asdm; that, judging from the 
inscriptions on coins, the Asamese language (as I have said above it is how extinct) 
must nave been of tlie Burmese type ; that Bengali became more and more common under tho 
Asamese rule, and at last was formally adopted by them on their coins and in State affairs at 
tho beginning of tho seventeenth century. That at the beginning of this century Bengali was 
tho common language even of the court at Jorchat, so that Buchanan, when ho was compiling 
his various vocabularies, sent for a Bengali vocabulary to “ Jorehat in Asam.” I may add 
that Buchanan was for some months at Goalpara at the timo when a largo body of Asamoso 
refugees ^frpra Asdm wore residing there under the protection of ihe British Government, and 
as his powers of observation are admitted to have been unrivalled, it seems unlikely that 
he should have been mistaken as to the fact that when he wrote seventy years ago the Asamoso 
spoko Bengali. According to the census, however, the Ahoms or Asamoso number only 
1*28,980, out of a populoiion of 2,12715»3 ; thero are other classes far more numerous, as for 
instance the Koch, 812,990, who, like their brethren in Kuch Behar, must bo reckoned as 
a Bengali-speaking race ; then there are the Kacharis, 204,900, who have an unwritten 
language of their own, bearing no relationship to “ official Asamese.’^ On the whole, I son 
not now vernacular education can be maintained in Asdm if Bengali be ostracised, for I am 
■jure the Government would never sanction the i>ractico of putting false labels on Bengali 
books and circulating them as Asamese. There are some who may say I^ prove too much, 
and that, admitting my argument, it would have to be concluded that “ official Asamese” and 
Bengali were identical, and that therefore it did not matter which name was taken ; but 
there is much in a name. Wrong names have boon among tho greatest mischiefs in the 
world for men as well as dogs,* and a namo that gives cover and cuiToncy to a false hypothesis 
(if it be false) is sure to work evil. I believe that heretofore there have been very few parts 
of Asam indeed in which a peasant could not find somebody who could write for him any 
petition he had to make with a certainty of its being accepted by tho court to which it was 
addressed, but I will not answer for it that this shall be any longer the case. I doubt 
whether there are many writers in tho province who could draft a paper secure from 
rejection by an officer ;»:ealous for “ official Asamese” on the ground of its Bengali taint. 
Many stiunge words and phrases have crept into use in colloquial English in the United 
States of America, — here German, there Spanish, French, Indian, and other foreign words 
have been a<loT)ted ; and again many English words that have^ fallen into disusoge in 
Ehgland have been retained in America. In some parts of the Union, too, I dare say as 
much mic-spelling may bo found as wo have of Bengali in As4m. Yet let us suppose that 
the President of the United States were able to decree, and that because of this admixture 
he thought lit to decree, that henceforth the American nation was to be considered to have 
a vernacular language distinct from English, in which they were to be taught, and “to 
have justice brought to their own doors,” and that the use of English was to be abolished, 
how would the lawyers manage their pleadings, and what would bo tho effect of the 
proscription of English literature on American education ^ 

Wiiim'KN Lanotjages. 

15. {Tns 2 )ect\)r\ para. 22).— Mr. Martin’s observations under this head seem correct so 
far as they go, 

iC. There are no further remarks that readily occur to mo to make on Mr. Martin’s 
repoj^. ' , 


* Give a dog a bad narue,^ &c. 
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EEMABKS BY Mb. C. T. METCALFE. COMMISSIONER OF KUCH BEHAR. 

2. The reports of tho district officers were submitted to the Ofiiciating Inspector of 
Schools, Asdm, in accordance with the Government instructions dated Idth October 1872. 
Mr. Matin’s x^eport was delayed in consequence of the non-receipt of the Darjeeling yearly 
report. • . 

3. The arrangement by which tho districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri fall under an 
Inspector residing at Gowhatty in Asdm is very inconvenient, and has been productive 
of delay in tho submission of this report. 

4- Tho Jalpaiguri district report was ready on the 22nd of May, Goalpara on tho 1 I th, 
and were forwarded to tho Inspector on the 26th May. 

5. The Darjiling report was not rqpeived till a month latsr, and had then to be 

forwarded to Asdm for incorporation, and was i^ceived back on the 11th instant, during my 
absence on tour. , 

6. Mr. Martin’s general report refers more chiefly to tho districts of Asiim, with which 

he has, during the year under review, been brought into contaipt. p, 

7. The summary of these reports is, that Goalpara, under the orders of the 30th 
September last, opened out 65 new pathsaijis, of which two were girls’ schools. 

8. Darjiling established 5 such schools, and .lalpaiguri 20 pathsalas and 6 aided 
scliools, witli an attendance of 622 boys ; total 06 schools. 

0. The great difficulty in the way of extension of schools is the want of gurus ; but 
this want will gradually disappear with the extension of learning. 

10. In the matter of education tho officers in this division have still their wosk before 
them. Indigenous schools are few ; the mass of the people are totally illiterate ; educated 
men, save foreigners, are few, if any. There are vast tracts of jungle inhabited by wild races, 
who from the earliest ages have never employed pen or paper ; but I do not doubt that in the 
course of another generation there will be more materials for an annual report. 




FIRST APPENDIX TO GlJNERAL REPORT, ASAM CIRCLE. 

Tables A and a are Statistical Returns, in prescribed forms, of the Schools of A sum and 
Kuch Behar respectively. 

Tables B and h are Returns of Social Position of the Pupils of the Schools of Asuni 
and Kuch Bohar respectively. * 

Tables C and c, and D and r/, are Returns of Race of Teachers and Pupils respectively 
in Asam and Kuch Behar. * 

Tables E and c shew the Class of Instruction at the Schools tliroughout Asam and Kuch 
Behar. 



Statistical RctiO'n oj all the Schools in the T alky Districts of Asdm receiritig assistance from Government ^ 31st March 1873. 
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[ Statiiticai Return of all the Schools in the Districts of the Kuch Behar Division receiviny assistance from Government. 
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Reports of Impectors of Schooh. 
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TABLE E. 


Jtcfuni showunf the class of instruction at the Schools in the Vidley Districts of Asdm 

in the month of March 1873. 
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Return shoniufT the class of instruction at all the Schools in the Kach 

month of March 1873.^ 
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SECOND APPENDIX TO GENERAL REPORT, ASAM CIRCLE. 

Table I shows the total cost, and the cost to Government, of the Government and 
aided schools in the Asdm Valley and in Kuch Bohar. 

Tables II and III show the proj)ortion of Hindus to Masalmans in the different classes 
of schools in Asdm and Kuch Behar respectively. • 

Tables IV and V pve synopses of Hindus, Masalmans and others in the schools 
under inspection in the districts of the Asdm Valley and of Kuch Behar. They also show 
the proportion of Hindu and Masalman pupils to the respective Hindu and Masalman 
populations : and oacli table shows that the Masalmans, in proportion to their numhorsj make 
the greater use of our schools. 

Tables Vl and VII show the classes of society to which the pujiils of my cinde 
belong, with the percentage of each class for eacli district. 

Table VIII is a statement of the Mission Schools showing the total cost and cost t(» 
Government in tliese institutions. 

Tables IX and X are comparative tables of statistics of tlio Government schools in 
the Asdm circle. 

Tables XI and XII are similar tables of tho aided scjIiooIs : jiiid tables XIII and 
XIV of the Pathsalas. 

-V.Z?. — Tables I and VIII are sent to both Commissioners ; and Tables IT, IV, VI, 
IX, XI, XIII, to the Commissioner of Asdm alone, and Tables HI, V, VII, X,*XII, XIV, 
to Commissioner of Kuch Behar only. i 
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TABLE IL 

Statement showing the proportion of Jlindna to Ilasalmans in the different Cla^tses of Schools lu 

the Asdm Dirision. _ 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

Thus it appears that throughout the Asdm Volloy the Hindu are to the Masalman 
pupils in tho proportion of nearly 10 to 1, In the Government higher schools the propor- 
tion is about 7 to 1 : in the Government middle Vernacular schools less than 4 to 1 : in the 
aided Veruacular schools a little more than 4 to 1 : in tho pathsalas a little more than 13 to 
1 : while in tlio middle English schools it is 63 to 1, thus showing that an English education, 
unless such as is giveii in the higher class schools, is not appreciated by the Muhummadan 
community ; while the middle class Vernacular schools satisly their wants most of all. 


TABLE III. 

» r 

Statement fihoiring the proportion of Uiudns to Masalmam in the different classed qf Schooh in 

the Kaeh Behar Dirision. 
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* The sohrxil, thousrli callod niuldh! <-1ush, tparhpi) tip to the Kntranpp Htandard. 

Thin statf'inent Khowa that the proportion of Hindu to lirnfialinttu pupiln is Uinst in the eoae of Government middle vernacular Bchools ; 
then in the case of aided middle vcmai-ular schools ; then in hinrhor class schools } then in pathsalas : while it is ((reatest In llic rase of aided 
middle En}<lish M-hools. It further shows, as w'O sec to he the case also in Asilm, that for on Knjvlish education the Masalmatis, with but few 
excA'ptioiis, attend schools tcachinir up to the Entrance standard, while they seem to despise middle closa Kn^lish sehoolM. In tho ease of 
Dariilln^ 1 have put down 21 Hindus and 17 Masalinaiis as attendin^r biirher schools. The schools arc really Government middle En^rlish 
Schools, hut they (five the hiifhcst Eii^fUsh ediurtiou in the district. The fiifuros might well be oiniltcd. 


TABLE IV. 

Sf/uopnis of Ili’ndux, Mfixa/unnix, and others in the Srhooh mider inspection in the Vntlfy 

JJMricts of Asam. 


Distuict. 

® i 

Hindus in j 
schools. 

! 

Mnsalirian; 
in schools. 

■» 

i Others in 
schools. 

Total. 

ITiiidu 

population. 

Masalman 

population. 

; Proportion ol 
Himius in 
school to 
Hindu po- 
pulation. 

f J*roportion of 
Musalmans 
in schools 1.u 
Masalman 
population. 

Knmrup * 

i 

1 

j 

1 *JS9 

1 02 

1 3,069 

1 516,(lg* 

' 46,823 

^ i in 143 

^ 1 in 168 

IforHJig 

1,380 

j 10] 

298 

1,788 

221,389 

13,860 

1 in 169 

1 in 137 

S'liwgoiig .. ... 

1.9.W 

[ 167 

252 

2,3.58 

246,016 

10,000 

1 in 120 

1 in 60 

hb‘»agar ... ...# 

1,‘21H) 

249 

48 

1,605 

282,909 

12,619 

1 in 218 

1 in 60 

uakhimpur • ... 

• 1 

498 

6i 

• 

HH) 

699 

116,638t 

3,828 

1 in 232 

1 in 

’■ 1 

C- 

Total ' 

8,7i:i 

1 m) 

! 

889 • 


1,380,035 

86,193 

1 in 168 

1 iiJ 

tr 


From this Table it appSars'lliat the MasaliuuQB, for their nuiubers, make groatei)^^ use of 
our Bchools in Asam than tho Hindus. • 
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TABLE V. 

Bympm of Hmdus^ Mnmlmans^ and others in the Scdiooh under impeotion in Kuch Beh/ir* 


District. 



Others 

in 

schools. 

i 

Total. 

Hindu 

popula- 

tion. 

Masai man 
population. 

Proportion of 
Hindus in 
schools to 
Hindu popu- 
lation. 

Proportion of 
Musalmaiis in 
schools to 
Masalinati 
population. 

Goalpara • 

1,6*25 

649 

163 

2.137 

.311,419 

89.916 

1 in 101 

1 in 2.57 

JalpaifTurl 

4dS 

915 


1,3.58 

182,375 

141.980 

1 in 411 

1 in 158 

DarjilliiK 

558 

78 

92 

723 

69.8.31 

6.248 

1 in 125 

1 

1 in Hii 

Total ... 

2.626 

1.337 

25.5 

4.218 I 

! 

1 563,62.5 

1 

241.14ft 

I 

1 in 215 

1 in 180 


y 


• Exclusive of tho Garo Hills' schools, where there aro no Hindu or Musahnnn pupils. 

This table pivos a very reniarknblo result for the district of Jalpnipuri. It »lso shows that In the Oominissionership of Kuch 
Bohar the Muhammadans avail iheinsolves of llio meaiia of educatiou more in proportion than tho Hindus. ^ 


» 


TABLE VI. 

^ • 

C/ri.w of Socii-tii of Pupifu attmding all (he Schools in (he Valley Disfncls of Asam. 


District. 

i 

Number of 
schools. 

Mon til Ij 
average at* 
tendance. 

Upper Classes. 

MiPPLE ('lasses. 

Lower Classes. 

^ • 

T..tal 

uuiuher of 
pupils. 

3,9m 

1,788 

2,360 

1,666 

699 

Number of 
pupils. 

Percen- 

Xiiniber of, 
pupils. 

IVrccn- 

tngc. 

• 

Number of 
pupils. 

J^orecn- 

tttge. 

Kamrup 

Doranjc 

Now{fonf|r 

Sibsii)rur ... *... 

Lukhimpur ... ... ... 

Total 

llrt 

(16 

80 

46 

24 

8,613 

1,596 

2,237 

1,206 

667 



608 

226 

246 

294 

106 • 

12‘8() 

12‘6t 

10*40 

18*70 

15*17 

3,401 

1,663 

2,110 

1,271 

603 

87*20 

87*36 

89*66 

• 

81*21 

8t*83 



1 

0-04 





362 


1 

0*000 

1.370 

13*29 

8,097 

80*70 

1(),3V 


TABLE VI 1. 

Class of Somety of Pnpih attending all the Schools in the Districts of Knch Behar, 


District. 

Number 

of 

schools. 

1 

Monthly 

averavc 

atten- 

dance. 

1 

1 

Upper CLAasKs.j: 

M 1 UPT.eCLASBE8.'LoWERCLA 88ES. 

1 

Percent A n H 

NOT KNOWN. 

Total.^ 
iiuiiihcr 
of pupils. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

1 

Percen- 

tage. 

Num- 

ber 

^ pupils. 

Percen-^ 
tn«o. 1 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Pcrceii-j 
tago. j 

Num- 
l>cp of 
pupils. 

PopconT 

tage. 

1 

Goalpara 

1 

90 

2,002 

20 

0*03 

247 

11*66 

! 1.870 

i 

87*51 



2,137 

Garo Hills | 

1 

14 

222 





249 

100*00 

-A 


' 249 


• 








4 



Jalpaifniri ^ 

01 

1,267 

7 

0*61 

309 

* 

» 29*39 • 

952 

70*10 



• 1.358 

Daijlling 

29 

788 

fl 

6*83 

199 

27*5*2 

611 

70*68 

7 

0*97 

723 

Total 

194 

4,279 

&3 

074 

845 

s 

18*91 

• 

8,682 

80*19 

7 

0*16 

4.407 

... - ii. ■_ . 




. ^ 








■ 
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TABLE VIIL 


Mmion Schools {Aided by Govcrnmmf) 



NokMal 

Schools. 

Pbimarv 

Schools. 

1 

Totai. Schools, j 

Rkckipts. 


Cost or BDircATiir» 
BAcn FuriL. 

1)I8TKICT. 

1 * 

' s 

A 

0 

1 

Xamber on Rolls. 

Average attendance. 

Xumber of Schools. 

i 

& 

g 

U 

1 

Averapre attendance. 

«* 

1 

•g 

CO 

o 

,1 

a 

& 

§ 

1 

Average attendance. 

From G*)- 
vcruuiciit. 

1 

1 

From other 
sources. 

Total. 

•« 

i 

1 

1 

j 

> 

§ 

Total Cost. 

Niiwponjf 

1 

W 

50 

7 

IW 

14rt 

8 

197 

190 

Kk. a. 1*. 

1.270 4 0 

Kh. a. l». 
1,118 10 0 

lls. A. P. 
2,391 14 0 

Kb. a. P. 

6 8 2> 

Bs. A. P. 

12 3 0 

Dorani; 

1 

IS 

15 

1C 

3(57 

851) 

17 

3S5 

374 

l.SOO 0 0 

120 0 0 

1,920 0 0 

4 13 0 

•021 

<ioaIpara (Guro) ^ 

1 

30 

*J3 

r 

2(1 

13 

193 

198 

14 

1 

223 

221 

1,221 0 0 

723 0 0 

1,947 0 0 

1 0 

8 7 

8 12 11 

Oaijiliiijf 

1 

18 

21i 

595 

COO 

25 

013 

6SC 

2,100 0 0 

3,875 9 8 

6.275 9 8 

! 3 

1 

7 11 

9 2 4 


TABLE IX. 

CompnraUrc Table of Statistics of Hi rjheCy Normal Jtml Middle Government Schools in the Vistrirfs 

‘ of the Asdm Valley, 


^ ' t 

PisriacT. 

Niiniher of 
iiLstitii* 

tioiis. 

Moiillily 

average 

Total cost. 

Cost to 
Govern* 
luent. , 

Cost of educating each 
pupil. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masahnau 

pupils. 

attetiilancc.i 


Total. 

To Govern* 
nient. 




Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 



K»curnp 

8 

.525 

18,SS9 2 9 

14,3.57 9 3 

35 15 8 

27 5 6 

428 

9.3 

Uonuig 

3 

101 

3,895 7 .5 

3,273 30 7 

21 3 1 

20 5 4 

100 

0 

Xowgonfi; 

3 

271 

5.771 5 0 

3,930 12 lt» 

21 5 0 

14.8 7 

221 

.37 

Sihsaitar 

4 

396 

6.927 12 4 

4,509 13 7 

17 7 10 

11 H 7 

3hS 

90 

Lakhimpur 

3 

2.39 

5.018 4 1 

S,0«50 0 (1 

20 15 11 

12 12 10 

IW 

.'10 

! 

, Total ... 

21 

' 1,.592 

i 

i l(»,.50l 15 7 

•29,197 1 1 r 

25 7 0 

i 

18 5 6 

i.:io() 

i_ 

208 


TABLE X. 


Comparative Table of Statistics of Higher, Normal, and Middle Oovenunent Schools in the Kuch 

Behar Division, 


Dibxkict. 

Number of 
institu* 
tiuiis. 

-Monllily 
average at* 
tendaucu. 

Total cost. 

Cost to 
Governmunt. 

Cost of EDUCATiiro 
EACH FirriL. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masai man 
pupils. 

Total. 

ToOovem- 

nient. 




Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

K.S. A. P. 



fioalpara 

2 

73 

3,914 0 3 

2, *78 0 0 

Ki 9 10 

33 15 2 

09 

11 

Jalpaiguri ‘ ^ 

1 

at 

• c 

274 0 0 

( 

' 2.38 0 0 

4 4 C 

3 11 0 

« 

71 

1 

1 


• i 






ImrjilinK > 

1. 

3 

41 

1.002 12 0 I 

1,489 4 9 

39 1 a 

30 5 2 

21 

17 

Total ... 

r, 

178 

mum 

4.205 K) 0 

H'J 8 0 

23 10 0 

86 

90 



• 4 

! 




i 



% 
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/ham Circle. 

TABLE XI. 


Comparative Table of Statistics of Aided Schools iji the Districts of the Asam Valley. 


District. 

Niirabor of 
institii- 

Monthly 

avoraKo 

Total cost. 

Cost to 
Govern- 

Cost of edueatinj? each 
pupil. 

Iliudii 

pupils. 

Masninian 

1 >11 pi Ik. 


tions. 

attondaiiec. 


moiit. 

Total. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

1 




Rs. A. r. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



Karorup ... ^ 

0 

2S2 

5.329 14 A 

1,971 « 0 

IS 14 4 

A 1.3 10 

217 

32 

DoraiiK 

2U 

472 

3.021 0 0 

1 2.538 II 9 

7 10 1) 

5 6 0 

214 

It 

NowRoriK 

14 

m 

4,193 U 0 

2.10.3 12 1) 

10 12 C 

r, 0 0 

17A 

32 

Sibsagar 

bnkhimpur 

1 







^ 

Total 

40 

1.143 

13,143 12 fl 

C.G7.3 2 0| 

11 8 0 

:)13 5 

1*37 

A9 


TABLE XII. 

j > . , 

Comparative Table of Statistics of Aided Schools in the. Districts of the Knch Behar Dirisioii. 

1 


DisritJCr. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

Monthly 

averairo 

altoiidaucc. 

!\ 

Cost to 

Cost op unrcATixo 
EACH purih. 

llmdu 

MaKabnnn 

1 lottll I.QSt. 

j 

1 

Government, 

Tola]. 

To Govern- 
nient. 

pupihs. 

* <* 

pupils. 

b 




Ra. A. P. 

Rs. A. 1». 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 



(loalpara 

13 

400 

A.354 4 0 

2,814 1) 0 

13 13 u 

V A 1 10 

353 

105 

Jalpai^uri 

1.3 

409 

5,39.3 13 0 

2, .370 13 7 

11 8 1 

5 0 10 

138 

.314 

DarjoeliuB 

22* 

C58 

15,528 2 K 

5,10A 0 0 

23 Jl 7 

7 12 2 

537t 

.*)At 

Garo Hills 

• 

14t 

222 

1,917 0 0 

1,224 0 0 

8 12 4 

5 8 2 



Total 

A2 

1.809 

29,225 3 8 

11,514 13 7 

lO’ 2 A 

A 6 10 

•1,027 



* 20 mission primary ncIiooIh 3li(’lud<'<l. 

t TIicno ligurca inc.iudo tlio Hindu and 31 asalmau pupiU in tbc five Mission pathsalns. 
t Mission schools. 


TABLE XIII. 


i« 

Comparatke Table of Statktm of Pathsalas in the Dkfrktu of Ihv Amm Valky, 


District. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

"" ” 1 

Moiitblj 1 
avernRU ' 
attonduiiec.: 

j 

Total cost. 

Cfist to 
Govern- 
iiieiit. 

Cost of educating each 
pupil. 

Hindu 

pupils. 

Masai man 
pupils. 

M 

Total. 

I'o Govern-! 

UU'llt. 1 




Uh. a. P. 

R.h. a, P. 

Rs. A. 1‘. 

Rs. A. P. 



Kamrup 

132 

2.800 

5,5W» 11 9 

4,179 8 9 

1 15 5 

1 7 10 

2,915 

104 

DorniiK 

1 ^ 

963 

1.317 0 A 

1,120 9 6 

1 6 1 

1 2 7 

1 1,015 

90 

NowRong 

62 

1,571 

2,584 3 8 

1,900 10 6 

1 10 11 

1 4 4 

1 i 1,536 

92 

SihsHgar ... 

J 

^8.3 

1,881 5 .3 

1,015 6 6 

2 0 A 

2 1 0 

^ 8A5 

13A 

Lakhlmpur ^ 

21 

428 

233 9 8 

142 15 P 
i 

OSS 

0 6 4 

315 

. IS 

Total 

293 

6,651 

11,558 14 U 

) 8,W)9 2 11 

1 1 12 S 

i 1 5 11 

6,646 

600 


• Tho &lNt of oducatinir each oupil in Lnkhimpur appears very littio coiiiparaLively. but it must bo borno in mind that 
so of thwie iJnuwliu have only very la?ely been atarted, to that nioiiey ha* b<.v‘ii of’^^hf “““* 

oaaea not fiu'^uito a month— vrhile In all tho other districta there had ouatod pathsaiaa prior to tho orders of the Slat July WS. 
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TABLE XIV. 


Comparative Table of Statistics of Pqthsalas in the Districts of the Kuch Behar Division, 


Dihtkicts. 

Number of 

Monthly 


Cost to ftovom- 

Cost of bducatino 

BACU PUriL. 

Hindu 

Mtisalman 

institutions. 

1 atteudnuce. 


mont. 

Total. 

To CTUTcm- 1 
ment. 

pupils. 

pupils. 

(loulpara 

t» 

1,250 

Ks. A. P. 

750 1 0 

Rs. A. P. 

521 18 0 

Hs. A, P. 

0 9 7 

llH. A. P. 

0 6 7 

r 

• 

979 

£13 

Julpaif^uri 

S7 

557 

1.924 8 0 

932 11 0 

8 7* 8 

1 10 9 

190 

417 

DarjeeUng 

5 

89 

220 8 0 

80 0 0 

2 7 8 

0 14 4 

• 

• 

Total ... 

4 

107 

1.902 : 

2.90tl 12 0 

i.sat 8 6 

18 4 

0 12 11 

1.109 

62it 

A 












* TlU'ito are rounted in the table tr-r aided Hehodl^ 

* The (foolpora and DaijUiiig pathsala.s have only been recently started, so that wo cannot concludu llrotn these flfrunim that the 
edveate ma.'e i-hcaply than those in Julpaij^uii. 


Abstract Return of Ejpendtture in the Asdni CiAlefor the tjear endintj the 31^*^ March 187f3. 


1 

80rRCG OF CUAilGE. | 

1 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 

Rkmarks. 

• * « 

Inspector— 

Ra. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

K». A. 1'. 


Salarr ?. 

9,607 8 0 


90,607 8 0 


Travelling charges ... * 

1,063 14 0 


1,063 14 0 


Office charges (ineluding rent, 





salaries, anil contingencies) 

8,783 2 8 


2,783 2 8 


Service labels ... ... 

Deputy Inspectors-^ « 

•1,300 0 0 



•1,300 0 0 

• Includipg Rs. 300 require* 
for conducting the mine 
and vernacular scholarsbi] 
exammatiuns held ij 

Salaries 

6,2o2 0 0 


5,252 0 0 

November 1872. 

Travelling charges ... 

2,293 0 0 


2,293 0 0 


Peons and contingencies 

216 0 0 


246 0 O 


Instruction, Asdm Division, (valley) ... 

41,830 2 3 

t22,141 1 0 ' 

66,971 3 3 

s 

f Rs. 17,269‘9*8 from fees am 

Instruction, Kuch liehar... 

• 

17,255 0 10 

125,329 2 10 

42,584 3 8 

Ones. 

X Rh. 9,261 -9-6 from fees am 
tines. 

Scholarships— 





s 

Minor 

668 7 10 


568 7 10 


Vernacular 

6,602 14 0 


5,002 14 0 


Remuneration of Examiners (not in- 





* eluded under the head "Instruction"’) 

• 

166 10 8 


166 10 8 


Total 

90,868 12 3 

47,470 3 10 

1,38,339 0 1 
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DISTRICT REPORTS-ASAM •CIRCLE. 

ICAMRUP. 

At the close of the year 1871-72 there were in all G4 schools, either wholly or in 
part supported by Goverumont. This number during the year under report has been 
increased to 146, as shewn in the annexed table • 


1871*72. 1872-73. 


Dbscbiftio^ op Schools. 

Number of schools on 
Slst March. 

^ Number of pupils on 
, rilsl Tllarch. 

Number of schools on 
31st March. 

Number of pupils on 

3 1st March. 

Oowliatty High School ... 

1 

1 221 


1 

203 

Government Normal School ■ ... 


20 


1 

35 

Aided }Iigher Class English School 


118 


1 

\i5 

Govejmmcnt Model Vernacular 
Schools 


332 


0 

m 

Aided Middle English Schools ... 

Aided Middle Vernacular Schools 


1 205 

\ 

L 

f 

3 

} 

Patlisalas established under orders 
of t)m Director 


1,182 


I'll) 1 

V 

1.513 

Ditto under orders of the Magis- 
trato ... 

• 



s 

07 1 


Girls' Pathsalas ... ... ... 




® 1 

t\r, 

Total 


2,137 


lu; ; 

3.000 


The great increase in the number of patlisalas during the year speaks well for tlie energy 
and zeal of the Dmmty Inspector ; but I found on visiting some of tlio new ones that many 
of the gui’us, as 1 liad expected, wore much below tlie average.* It is now arranged that 
the.se men will have to pass an examination by the end of the year, thouglf ih* the meau- 
timo they are allowed to remain, since they can bring the boys along a little in reading and 
writing, besides knowing a little arithmetic. 

If we take the number of children of school-going ago to bo ono-fifth of the population, 
we find that the percentage of such children receiving instruction ?n tho schools of Kamrup . 
is 3*54. Also takiug the number of towns and villages and tlie number of schools, wo find 
that about one village in every ton has a school which receives aid from Qovornmeut.t 

On the subject of indigenous education the Deputy Inspector gives soiuo very interest- 
ing information. He says that since tho Goveniineiit orders of the 3()th September 1872^ 
wore promulgated, nearly a hundred schools have been started by men of the guriimahashay 
class, with tho hope of soon being able to attract the iiotfco of Government and obtaiu 
pathsala grants ; that more than half of these schools are intended for tho instruction of girls 
and adult males, and nearly a ftozen are devoted to tho teaching of Arabic, Urdu, or Peftiau 
to Masalraans. Tho adult schools are necessarily held after sunset, but the schools for girls 
ore conducted just as boys* schools. In Asdm, ho continues, on account of the zenana system 
being unknown, J no dilHculty is experienced in teaching boys and girls together under the 
same roof, or in starting schools for girls exclusively. Asum is thus a fair and promising 
field for tho advocates of female education, but its promoters must be ready to^bear tho 
whole cost, since, though tho people do not prevent their girls from going to school, still they 
do not care about having them educated, and so would not pay njoney to obtain that end. ‘ 
He goes on to say that in all parts of the district there are numbers pf private classes of from 
6 to 20 boys, kept up by an imperfectly educated class of people. “ Nearly the whole of the 
population of Kamrup ore followei’s of Vaishnavism, and, i’rom the very nature of their forms 
of worship and religious and social observances, tlie reading or hearing of their religious 
books forms an essential part of their life.** “ It is not surprising to see shopkeope^js, chdsds, 
and even mdnjWs, reading their sacred books at intervals of their work.*’ “ In these classes 
nothing beyond mere reading is attempted, and they are held so irregularly, and conducted 
on such rude principles, that they must be greatly altered before any great benefit can result 
from them.” The number of these reading schools tlie Deputy Inspector estimates at 200, 
and the number of pupils at 2,000, and he puts down the same number as probably attending 
100 new schools staii;ed b}^ men ef the gurumahashay class. I do noj know how far his 

• Noficcil in pronpral report. * 

t Yob; but iliia potcontage ic taken on gross population, which includes a great number of people who hare no written 
langaago.-.<!ommis8ioner. 

X The^aonana system is certainly not unknown in AsAm in tho case of adult females ; it is on the contrary very rigidly 
enforcod^unong tho weH to*<lo classes in most parts of AsAm, much more so than it used to he some years ago ; but poor people, 
in the ca^ of their female ohildran, or oven of tuoir wives, have uot the means of ^ryjng it out.— Commissionpr, 
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figures are to be relied upon, but I have no doubt he is in the main accurate in his state- 
ments. lie winds up on tms topic by suggesting the expenditure of Its. 600 a month in the 
improvement of those 300 schools or classes,* thus 

200 at Ife. 1 = Rs. 200 

, lOOatRs. 2.8= „ 250 

Inspection „ 50 

Total „ 500 per mensem. 


The following table shows the proportion of Hindus and Masalmans attending the 
schools of Kamrup : — 


and Description of Schools. 

( 

1 HiKhSchodf 

1 Government Normal School 

a 

6 OovcniAent Model VArnacular Schools € ... 

1 Aided Higher Olaaa Engliah School 

2 Ditto Middle English Schools 

3 Ditto Middle Vernacular 

127 Pathsalas 

5 Girls* Pathsalas 

144S Schools.^ , _ Total 


Hindu pupils. 

Mnsslman 

pupils. 

Hindu 

teachers. 

Masalman 

teacher.**. 

168 

28 



S3 

2 



223 

es 

16 


94 

1 

7 


64 




90 

31 


2 

2.869 

101 

120 

7 

65 


5 


.3.588 

289 

164 



The Deputy Inspocto? remarks that Muhammadans do not seem to have availed them- 
selves of our schools in the same proportion as the Hindus : that this does not arise from any 
reluctance on their part to educate their children, or from any national prejudices or senti- 
ments such as are said to deter their brethren in Bengal, but from their general poverty and 
backwardness. In fact the Masalmans of Asdm, he says, are more like the lowest classes of 
Ilindus, in procTf of which he mentions the fact that amaj is unknown to thenj as a body. 
THe thinks tnat the Persian school in Gowhatty and the Persian class in the high school, 
and tlie dozen or so maktabs in the mofussil, fully meet the wants of the Masalman popu- 
lation of Kamrup. At first sight it would seem that he was not correct in speaking of the 
g^eral poverty and backwardness” of the Masalman poj^lation, since the above table 
shows the remarkable fact that in the higher and mMdle class schools in the district the 
proportion of Hindu to Masalman pupils is only 5 to 1 (while the Hindu population is 
more than 11 times the Muhammadan) ; but from a reference to the tables of social position 
we find that of the 287 Masalman pupils, only 37, who are found in the high school and 
middle class schools, belong to the middle classes, and the rest to the lower classes. 

The*Hioh School. — The Government grant to this institution was reduced during the 
• year from Its. 12,000 to Rs. 9,000. To meet this reduction the rates of fees of all classes 
were raised, t one EngliAi teacher was provided for elsewhere, certain minor charges (such 
as* library and prize-money) were reduced, and the law lecturer is paid no longer from 
the general fund, but has to be content with what he can make from the fees of the law 
st^onts. 

Thejestablishment now consists of eight English masters, a law lecturer, a surveying 
master, two pandits, and a maulavi. The surveying teacher was sanctioned for the schom 
during the year under report, and the class is now attended by nearly 100 lads. A Persian 
class was also opened for the good of the Masalman students, and it is attended by 28 boys. 


* IiifipcAtor hot beep asked to report separately on this matter. —Commissioner. 

t I know that it is the wish of Government to reduce tho fees in Governii^ent schools as much as possible, espooially in the 
junior classes. The ComAissioner of Asim also has remarked upon the seeming unfniAess of having Us. 200 out of Us. 300 
paid in sakaries of the head and second marfters wllo teach the senior classes, coiisiKting of some 10 to 15 boys, while the fees 
subscribed by the junior clssses far exceed the otiiers. This does no doubt appear anomalous ; but then when we o^sidor that 
without keeping the rates of fees as they are at present the schools ciinnot be retained on their present footing, and further when 
we consider that the present boys in the higher classes had themselves been subject to a similar imposition, I do not see that 
boys of the lower classes can complain. Their turn will come, and 1 feel sure they would prefer paying the present mtea of foes 
to having them reduced, with the iuevitable result that the school itself could not keep up its position as a hi|^er class 
institution. \ 
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Asam Cirele — Katnrup. 

The annexed table shows the oomparative strength and schooling fees of the institution 
during the last live years. 


Ybab. 

COLLEOB DbPAETMXMT. 

ScqpoL Dbpabtmbnt. 

Number of stu- 
dents. 

Fees and fines. 

Number of stu- 
dents. 

Fees and 

fines. 



£s. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1868-6£t * 

8 

129 

0 

0 

184 

2,862 

0 

9 

1869-70 

15 

345 

0 

0 

193 

2,561 

9 

0 

1870-71 

17 

555 

13 

6 

222 

2,723 

5 

0 

1871-72 

6 

446 

5 

0 

208 

2,905 

9 

0 

1872-73 

4 

308 

13 

0 

, 

199 

3,103 

5 

0 


There has been a slight falling off in the school department, attributed by the ‘ head- 
master to the improved condition of village schools. This I do not cousidee* to bo the 
explanation, more especially because I do not believe that the condition of the middle 
class English schools (wluch are the schools to which he must refer) has improved duricg 
the year. I Ijiink that the true explanation is to be found fti the enhanced rate of fees? on 
account of which many boys go to middle English schools who would otherwise have come 
to the high school. The saving of two or ^ree annas in the mouth is considered a suffi- 
cient reason for going to an inferior school. 

The College JDepartmeist — is in anything but a thriving condition. There is only 
one student and three respectively in the 2nd and let year classes. At the First Aits 
examination, of live candidates not one passed. 

The Law Department — is also in a bad state. The number of students^ has been 

continually decreasing since January 1872. TSere*are now 
1 have noticed the comparatiTciy un- only fouT on its rolls. At a meeting of tho district committee 
satisfactory condition of the zilla or J(; decided tO roduco the fecS from Rs. 8 to lis. 5. 

report. It 18 hoped that the number of students will increase now 

to 10 or 12. 

Government Middle Class Vernacular Schools. — These are six in number;' they 
were maintained at a yearly cost to Government of Rs. 2,724, and were attended by 300 
pupils, of whom 227 were Hindus, 61 Masalmans, and 12 of other creeds. at these 

schools the Hindus were to the Masalmans in the proportion of 7 to 2. Tlie sadr verna- 
cular school is decidedly the best of its class in the district. It had 175 students on its 
rolls on the 3 1st March. It sent up 19 candidates to the Y&naculor Scholarship examin- 
ation, of whom 14 passed. 

Normal School. — This soh(Jol has, since its establishment in 1866, supplied 80 patn- 
salas with gurus. At the close of the year there wore 35 students on the rolls, of whom two 
were Masalmans. There is a pathsala attached, and in it the gurus that are to be are 
jDractised in tho art of teaching. 

The Aided Higher Class School at Barpeta is the only school of tho sort in As£m. 
It receives a monthly grant from Government of Rs. 1 00. This school succeeded in ji^assing 
a lad at the last Entrance Examination. Its head-master is a B.A. of the Calcutta 
University, and he has placed it on nearly an equal footing with J^he Government zilla 
schools of Asdm. Mr. Campbell, the Assistant Commissioner, takes great interest in the 
schools of the sub-division, and it is to a great extent to him that the success of the 
Barpeta school is due. 

The Aided Middle Schools of the district are in a bad state : in fact, as I stated 
This was written before the new rules my general remarks on the state of education in my. circle, 
oame out. they are barely able to keep their heads above water. The 

grant-in-aid system must be considerably relaxed in favour of Asdm, or these schools must 
sooner or later go to the wall. A notable exception to the rule is, however, to be found in 
the Gowhatty Aided Persian Schools, which is attended by 23 Masalman pupils in the 
Persian, and 27 (Masalmans and Hindus) in the vernacular department. • Of tne 50 on 
the rolls, 30 are Masalmans. • ^ 

Fathsalab. — The district ts now pretty well stocked* with these useful little sdbDols: 
but I fed sure that an addition mode to their number would prove most popular, and new 
ones could be started without difiSculty. They are the vexy class of schools which suit the 
requirements of the people of Asdm, and there is little doubt but that they will bear fruit 
an hundi^dfold.^^ During the year 82 now pathsalas have been started, — 15 under orders 
of the 3Ut July, and 67 under those of 30th Septembeft • • 
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Garos (Christian) 

Kaojiaris 

Mikirs 


Unaided Schools. — While talking to the Rev. M. B. Comfort, of the American Baptist 
Mission, I came to learn that ho had four schools, of whioh no intimation had been 
received by eitlior the district committee or the Deputy Inspector. I told him I would feel 
much obliged if he would give mo a little information regarding them, and he was so kind 
as to give mo the following brief account : — 

(1) The principa'i school, which was established by Mrs. A. K. Scott (a lady belonging 
to the Mission, who has lately gone home,) in January 1872, he calls a Hill Tribe Normal 
School, its priinaiy object being to prepare teachers — Christian men if available, for village 
schools. It is entirely supported by funds from America. Boys who come from a distance 
are allowed to live in the Mission compound, and receive one rupee a week to cover the expense 
of food and books. The school is opened with reading the Scriptures in Asnmese, singing 
und prayer. Nino young men receive stipends, the remaining 20 pupils are day-scholars. 
The studies range from those adapted to beginners to suitable reading books, grammar, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic. The teachers are Mikirs (Christian) who received their education 
at the Nowgong Mission Normal School. The races to which the youths attending this 
school belong are- 

2 

13 

2 

Hindus ... ...*' ... ... 3 

Domes ... ... ... ... 0 

, {2) A village school at Pator Kusi in the Beltala mauza. It was started nearly two 
yeairs ag#/. The peciplo are neacly all Garos, but have been so long settled in plains that 
they use only the Asamese language. The most advanced pupils are now reading Bodhoday 
in Bengali, the history of J oseph in Asameso, and are learning arithmetic and grammar. 
The teacher is from Mr. Neighbor’s school in Noivgong. Attendance was 20 boys and 2 
girls. Race, — 20 Garos and 2 Mikirs. 

(3) A village scliool in the Garo Hills south of Bordwar. The teacher is a Christian 
Garo, formerly connected with the Mission Normal School at Damra in the Goalpara district. 
The present numlier, men and women, girls and boys, connected with the school, is 34. All 
are Garoi^ ex*.:ej)t one lad, who comes from a Rabha Kachari family. 

(4) Another village school opened a few months ago at Wakolpara in the Garo Hills 

south of Chuirgoug, It has been commenced under encoura^ng circumstances. There is 
already an attendance Of 20 Garos. The teacher is a pupil of the Nowgong Hill Tribe 
Normal School. . • 

I hope Mr. Comfort’s apidioation for aid from Government will meet with success, as it 
is almost solelv through these Missions that education can be brought within reach of the 
Hill Tribes. 

As friends in iho cause of education in Kamrup, I wish particularly to mention — 
Colonel Hopkinson, Commissioner of Asdm. 

Lieutenant-CJolonm I^amh, Dciuity Commissioner of Kamrup. 

Mr. A. C. Campbell, Assistant Commissioner. 

Rev. M. B. Comfori. vs 

Babu Oovinda Ram Chaudhuri, Honorary Magistrate. 

„ Kamalnath Sarma, Mauzadar, Chairgong. 

„ liakbniilal, Judicial Superintendent, Deputy CommisBioner’s Office. 

Munsbi Shakayat Husain, Honorary Magistrate. 

Babu Hem Chandra, Superintendent, Judicial Commissioner’s Office. 

„ Benudhar, Pleader. 

Thakui'i Singha Raja, Beltala. 

Note hy the Coninmnioucr . — This report is, I think, satisfactory on the whole. The 
popularity of the pathsalas, and the ease with which they can be established, is a very 
satisfactory feature. 
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Anam Circle— Kamrup. 

Return showing the Clane of Instruction at all the Schools in District Kamrup in the month 

. of March 1873. 



1" 

Upper Stage. 

'• 

Middle Staok. 


Primary Stagb. 



0fi 

CO 

a 

o 

xsTi^t-tS 

leHtS 

grills^ 

•G I s 

111= 

<* f h s 

Comprising put^ils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd class of a school reading 
the vernacular scholarship course. Pupils 
are usually four years in this stage. 


1 

Si 

c 

A 

** 

C 

a 

g. 

Comprising pnpils who 
ed a BUnnard equiva 
of the 1st and 2iid 
school teaching the 
Entrance Course. W 
pupils are usually t 
this stage. 

ofe'2 

W 5 

uSi'a oi 

iiltf 

S c s 
o « c 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
Bentences in their 
mother tongue. 

Cannot rcml, write, 
and understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 


Oe4 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Boys. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

^irls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 Government High School 

203 

41 • 

162 





1 Government Normal Glass 

35 


35 



• 


6 Government Middle Vernacular Schools 

800 


83 

152 


65 


1 Aided Higher sftihool 

95 

R 

IG 

• .34 




2 Aided Middle English Schools 

6i 


18 

22 


“"l4 


3 Aided Middle Vernacular Schools 

130 


29 

66 


35 


127 Hoys' Pathsalas 

3,087 



1,826 


1.261 


a Piitiisalas for Girls 

65 




37 


28 

Gbano Total 

3.069 

49 

343 

2,109 1 

37 

1,412 
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Statement of Schools under inspection in Kamrup District^ shomng ^ost of Education^ 


Class op Schools. 

Number of insti- 
tuiious. 

1 

f 

5s 

Cost to Go. 
vcnimcnt. 

Total cost. 

• 

Cost of EDrcATiwa 

EACH PUPIL. 



e 

o 

tt 

1 

•5 

a 

i 

H 

s: 

To 

Government. 

Total cost. 

Hindu pup 
rolls. 


9 










1 



Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


1 • 

1 

I'lllghcr School 

1 

193 

10,230 

3 5 

13,642 5 

5 

53 0 1 

70 10 11 

lOS 

1 2H 

Government . . . ^ N ormal School 

1 

87 

1,403 

5 10 

1.433 14 

8 

37 11 10 

38 12 0 

33 

i =* 

Uliddlo Schools 

G 

295 

2,724 

0 0 

5,812 15 

1 

9 3 8 

12 U 9 

225 

' 6.3 

rHigber School 

1 

101 

1,200 

0 0 

3,710 8 

3 

11 14 1 

36 ll« 9 

91 

1 1 

Aided J Middle Schools... 

2 

m 

321 

G 0 

718 6 

3 

5 10 2 

12 9 8 

^61 


{Middle Vernacular 

3 

124 

450 

0 0 

990 0 

0 

3 10* 0 

7 4 0 

99 

SI 

1 Schools. 











Pathsalas for Boj's 

127 

2,739 

3.813 

8 0 

6,053 11 

9 

16 5 

1 13 6 

' 2,850 1 

l&l 

Girls’ Pathsalas 

5 

67 

336 

0 0 

456 0 

0 

5 0 3 

6 12 10 

65 


Total ... 

146 

8.613 

20.508 

7 S 

29,727 13 

0 

5 10 9 

8 3 7 

3,588 

ft»8 
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DORANa. 

Daring the year 1872-7?? the number of schools in the district 1ms iiicroasod from 31 to 
66. The Jio new schools are pathsahis, 15 and 20 of which were established under orders of 
July 31st and September 30th respectively. 

The following table shows how the schools stood on the 31st March 187?3 as compared 
with their standing on the same date in 1872 : — 


Class of Scirooi.s. 

Number of schools. 

Number on 
rolls 

3lst March. 

Nuuibor on 
rolls 

31st March. 

Increase. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1871-72. 

lliKhcr Class School 

1 

1 

43 


1 

Governmont MidiUo Class Vernacular Schools 

2 

2 

84 

130 

46 

Aided Midfllo (Mass Schools 

3 

3 

01 

103 

12 

Fatlisalas, iiicltidiiuj: Girls* clssscs 

8 

4.3 

147 

11.24 

077 

Mission Schools 

17 

17 


365 

0 

Total 

i < 

i 

SI 

60 

870 

1,7«W 

1.038 


The Higher Class School referred to iii the cable is the Qovornment zilla school. I find 
that in the report for 1868-69 it was classed as a Government Middle Class School, but that 
since then it has been called a higher class one, and I think with justice, considering that 
it teaches up to tho University Entrance standard. The number of boys on the rolls is still 
very small. This is owing chiefly to the fact that in the whole district there is only one 
middle dosj}. English school to serve as a feeder to it, and it operates very little in this 
respect, in consequence of its being situated much nearer the High School than to Tezpur, 
and thus the majority of its students make their way to Gowhalty. 

Tho zilla school was so far successful in its work as to pass one boy at tho Entrance 
Examination. The result of this success will probably show itself in an increase in the 
number of its students. 

Tho monthly average attendance is very low (this might be said of all tho zilla schools 
in Asam), and Major Graham, tho Deputy Commissioner, to try and improve tho school in 
this respect. Las promised a silver pencil-case as a reward to the boy who shall have been most 
regular in his attendance during tho year. 

The cost to Government of, educating each boy in this school was Es. 51-1-2, out of a total 
cost of Rs. 61-8-5. 

There are two Government Middle Class Vernacular Schools. Neither of them are really 

good schools, as their want of success at tho last vernacular soholarshij> examination clearly 
shows. I think the head-master of tho sadr vernacular school is not qualified for his post, and 
1 have warned him to be prepared to stand an oxaminatioii in tho course of tho next fev. 
months, stating that his retention in his present post will depend upon his answering. He 
and the second master have been quarrelling too, and if this be allowed to continue, the effect 
must iK.cessarily be injurious to tho school. The redeeming feature is that tho number on 
the rolls has increased from 54 to 94, This has caused tho addition to tho establishment of 
a third master on its. 7. 

The building occupied by this school was inconvenient and dillicultof access, and so has 
been sold, and it is proposed to build a pakka house, which will cost about double tho amount 
(Ks. 1 ,000) obtained from the sale of tho old one. Application for the additional money has 
keen made to Govemmeiit, and it is hoped that it will bo forthcoming. 

AiiU-.i) Middle Class English School. — At Mangaldai there is a very good school of this 
class, but, as is tho' case witji almost all aided schools in these parts, its continued existence is 
uncertain. It is mainly supported by tho European residents of the sub-division, and wore 
they to leave, or to withdraw their subscriptions, the school must collapse. Mr. R. Fisher, 
the present Secretary, deserves the greatest credit for his exertions in its behalf. 

The receipts of the school during tho last two years have boon — 


Source. 

Government grant 
Fees and fines 

Subscriptions and donatjons < 


1871-72. 1872-7:L 

Ra. A. I*. Rs. A. P. 

480 0 0 4S0 0 0 

258 9 0 210 0 9 

492 7 9 609 4. 3 
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Tho Aifled Vernacular Schools aro two in number ; they are not favorably reported 
on. One of them gets only Es. (5-8 from Government, and as it partakes more of the nature 
of a pathsala, the Deputy Inspector proposes its being allowed to prepare candidates for the 
\fi. MnHin priHiary scholarship oxaminntiofi. This, I say, cannot be allowed, the 
— ComniiHsioner. primary seholarsliips being designed as encoiu’agcment to purely primary 

schools. # 

Patiisalas. — Thii’ty-eight new pathsalas have been opened (one for girls), so that now 
in Dorang there are 43 primary schools — 20 in tho head-quarters division and 23 in the 
Mangaldai sub-division. The number on tho rolls, as we have seen in the table given above, 
was 1,124. The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

‘‘ In appointing teachers tho plan adopted was as far as possible to got persons who 
resided on tht) spot. Many are not, as may he imagined, very efficient, and a good deal of 
weeding will have to take place when, either by reason of training in normal classes, or by 
other means, more suitable persons can be obtained. 

There is no normal or training school in this district, and without one I fear tho now 
pathsalas cannot hopo to get very .efficient teachers. On this subject the Deputy Commis- 
sioner writes : — ** A training school for teachers is much wanted in the Dorang district, and 
the Deputy Inspector asks for a monthly grant of Es. 50 for tho ostal^ishment of a school of 
this kind in tlie Mangaldai sub-division. The subject appears worthy of consideration.” 

Giuns^ Schools. Of the state and futures prospects,” I quote from the J.)ejiuty Com- 
missioner’s report, “ of female education, tho view is not cheering. Tliere are four schools of 
this description, one of which is near Tczpur, and is attended by the children of Native 
Christians ; o{ the other three, one is in Mangaldai, and tw# in tho head-quarters#livig/)u. 
Our efforts in this direction are decidedly not appreciated ; and beyond in some d!egrb 9 fami- 
liarizing the native mind with tho idea of female education, it is doubtful if much good is 
done.” One of these schools does not app^r in tho annual return of schools, but its 10 girls 
are i)ut down as attending tlio mission pathsalas. Tlio three schools classified as pathsalas 
are taught cither by teachers of middle class veiiiaculav schools or by pathsala gurus, wlio 
keep them up and induce tho girls to attend them in order to secure tho Government grant. 

On tho subject of inditjenoHs vducntiony the Deputy Inspector reports that if there is 
any, it is only such as is referred to in the Nowgoiig district under the name “ family 
teaching,” 

Mission Schools. — There are this year tho same number of Mission schools as in tho 
year 1871-72. One of these is a normal school kept up entirely at the expense of Qovoru- 
inont. In fact all these Mission schools arc supported entirely from imiiorial funds, thus 
dillering from those whiijh aro in the hands of the American Baptist Mission for the dilfusion of 
education in the country. These Kachari schools under the Eov. Mr. Eiidlo (S. P. G., 
Asdm Church Mission,) ought more properly to be called Government schools than aidod ones. 
Mr. Endlo writes ; — “ Tho instructiou given in these schools is of coui'so of tlie mdst elementary 
character, and limited almost ex(5lu8ivcly to the Asameso language and the piihlicatioiis of 
the Sibsagar press. Various elementary catechisms — Dr. Barth’s Bible Stories, natural 
philosophy, dictation, and the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, form the staple of tho teach- 
ing. The teachers liavo with very few exceptions passed through the station training sehr#l. 
They are paid at rates varying according to merit, length of service, &c., from Es, 5 to Es. 
Each teacher keeps Jiis own school premises in due repair with aid from his pupils, so 
Ithat no portion of the public grant is spent on this work. Indeed when nn application is 
made to open anew school in the interior of the district, I usually require tho village headmen 
and others to put up the requisite school-sheds ns a proof of tlieir being iii earnest.” I think 
we would do well to take a leaf out of Mr, Eiidle’s book by following his example of •testing 
the earnestness of villagers who apply for a patlisala grant. I have sent a ooj^y of the 
paragraph to all Deputy Commissioners, roquostiiig them, if they tliiifk the plan a go()d one, 
to direct Deputy Inspectors to act accordingly in future. 

PttOMOTEKS OP Education. — 1 wish particularly to mention Major Graham, Deputy 
Commissioner ; Captain Boyd, Assistant Commissioner ; E. A. Fisher, lisq., Extra Assistant 
Commissioner; Eov, S. Endlo, S. P. G. Mission; Dr. Imthurn, tho late Secretary, LociS 
Committee of Public Instruction ; C. Bruce, Esq.; J. D. Bruce, Esq. ; Bahii Harahilas AjJarwala. 
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• There is some uimccouaUble blunder in the entries in this column.— W. S. A. 
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Rsmakk?.— T his Uble differs slightly from the Return of Social Position and Creed. .It shews the Hindus to be/ve less and others" to be five more than in the other statemeut. 

* Race not stated. 
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Return ehowing the Class of Instruction at all the Schools in District Doran g in the month 

of March 1873 . 


• 

• 

I 

No. of pupils in the school on the Slst March 
1878. 

Uppbr Stage. I 

MtI)DLXSTAOR.j 

Phimaut Stage. 

Comprising pupils who have reach- 
ed a standard equivalent to that 
of the 1st and 2nd classes of a 
school teaching, the University 
Entrance Course. Well prepared 
pupils are usually two years in 
this stage. 

Comprising all pupils who are not 
enumerated in the other columns 
numbered 1, S, 4. Well prepared 
pupils are usually four years in 
this stage. 

# 

Comprising pupils who have not attained the 
standard of the 3rd class of a school reading 
tho vernat'ular scholarships course. Pupils 
aro usually four years in this stage. 

Can read, write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

Cannot rtnul. write, and 
understand easy 
sentences in their 
mother tongue. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Boys. 

Boys. 

Buys. 

• 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 Govommont Zilla School 

46 

2 • 

18 

25 


1 


2 Govern ment Middle Vernacular Schools 

130 


6 

105 



20 


1 Aided Middle English School 

48 



5 

40 


3 


2 Aided Middle Vernacular Schools 

S6 



6 

* .38 




43 Pathsalts 

1*121 



653 

6 

633 


17 Mission Schools 

385 

• 


200* 

2 

176* 

8 

Giuitd Total 

1.788 

2 

33 

001 

8 

744 

40 


* In round numlKsra. 


Statement of Schools under inspection in Dorang District^ showing cost of Education, Sfc, 


‘ — 

- — 



— 

— * 

— 



• 




1 










Cost op KDrcATiNO 



• 

Nura- 

Monthly 
avernge at- 
leudance. 







EACff 

PUPIL. 


Hindu 
pupils 
on rolls. 

jlf asalroan 
pupils on 
rolls. 

Class op SenooLS. 

her of 
institu- 
tions. 

Cost to Go- 
vernment. 

Total cost. 

To Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 

a 




Ks. A. 

P. 

Es. A. 


Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. 

V. 



Govommont Higher School 

1 

60 

2,553 10 

7 

3.070 

4 10 

61 1 2 

61 8 

5 

40 

1 

Middle Schools 

ih 

111 

720 

0 

0 

810 

2 


0 7 0 

7 0 

2 

120 


Aided English Middle School 


45 

480 

0 

0 

1,185 

0 

0 

10 10 8 

20 6 

4 

43 

3 

„ Vernacular Middle Schools 

2 

63 

26$ 

0 

0 

610 

0 

0 

4 13 10 

0 n 

8 

60 

3 

„ (Mission) Primary Schools 

10 

36U 

1.200 

0 

0 

].3;;0 

0 

0 

3 6 6 

.3 10 

0 

1 121 


„ (Mission) Normal School 

1 

16 

000 

0 

0 

000 

0 

0 

40 0 0 

40 0 

0 


Pathsalas for Boys 

40 

»27 

022 

0 

0 

1.131 14 

6 

0 15 11 

1 .3 

0 

') • 













S 1,015 

90 

Pathsalas for Girls 

3 

SO 

108 

0 

0 

215 

2 

0 

6 8 3 

6 15 10 


Total ... 

00 

1.600 

0,063 

4 

1 

8,804 

7 11 

4 6’fl 

5 S 10 

1.389 

10 


t 


t 
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NOWGONG. 

This district ranks next to Kamrup in point of education.''^ There are three Ooremment 
institutions (the zilla school, the sadr vernacular school, and the normal school) ; one 
mid^e class English 'School, aided ; fire middle class vernacular schools, aided ; sixt^ path- 
salas for bojs and two for girls ; one unaided night school ; and eighty schools receiving aid 
from Qovemment, which are under the management of the American Baptist Mission, 
making in all a total of 80 schools with 2,350 pupils. The cost of education of each pupil 
per ftnniiTTi come to Bs. 5-14-2, of which Bs 3-11-8 came from Government. 

On the rolls of the Zilla Higher Class School there has been a slight failing off in the 
number of students, viz. from 95 to 93. When I inspected this school the head-master 
showed me a list which he had drawn out of hoys who had left the school from different 
classes on obtaining appointments in the district. 1 wrote to him for the list, and 1 am 
happy to say he still had it by him. I think it very interesting, as it shows pretty well the 
class of men which we can expect to get in Asdm for posts of a monthly value of from' Bs. 90 
to Bs. 20. It also, I think, accounts to a »eat extent for the small number of students 
which we find in the higher classes of the Asum zilla schools. Here in Asdm we find a boy 
in the let class of a zilla school selected for a post of Bs. 25 a month, and afterwords obtain- 
ing an appointment of Hs. 90. The list allud'^ to is given below:— 



From what 
class. 

f 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

Present position. 

Salary. 

Lakhmi Kaiita Daa 

1st class 

Writer to the Civil Surgeon ... 

SO 

0 

Police Sub-Iuipector. Dorang 

60 

0 

Matha Ram Sarma 

Ditto 

Teacher, Kaliabar school 

20 

0 




Burga Ram Phukan ... 

Ditto 

Ditto, Puraiugodam school ... 

25 

0 

Registrar's clerk, Nowgong ... 

30 

0 

Som Nath Kalka«» 

Ditto 

Ditto. Ghali, Bibijia *, 

20 

0 

Tea planter's clerk, ditto ... 

20 

0 

Oaganiiath Sarma 

Ditto 

Ditto, Kowa school 

20 

0 




Gaicna Ram Kayot 

2nd class 

Ditto, Nanai „ 

20 

0 




Sibdev Gosvami 

1st 

Officiating 4th teacher, ailla 
school, Xowgoiig. 

25 

0 

Officiating Head Asaistant, 
Deputy Commissiqpcr's Office, 
Nowgong. 

90 

0 

Oopai Chandra Das 

Ditto 

Teacher, Dighal ibari school 

20 

0 

Writer, Deputy Coniiuis- 
sioner's Office. 

SO 

0 

Hitesvar Sarma 

Ditto 

Clerk, Kxecutive Engineer's 
onice. 

37 

R 

DAk halid overseer ... 

80 

0 

Makmal iiazirika 

Ditto 

Mauzadar 

35 

0 




Bhava N ath Gosvami 

2nd class 

2nd clerk. Nowgong Post Office 

20 

0 

Gowhatty Post Office 

40 

0 

Jmnrsnnkth Mobanta 

Ditto 

Jail writer, Nowgong 

30 

0 




Nara Nath Mohanta 

1st claaa 

Mauzadar 

30 

0 




Brindaban Daa ... 

4th 

Tea^planters' writer 

20 

0 




Har Kanta Bhaya 

2nd „ 

MuiisifTs Nozir, Nowgong 

25 

0 

Munsiff's moharlr, Nowgong... 

27 


Nara Nath Daa (11) 

Ut 

Writer to tho Extra Assistant 
Coiumissioner, Dorang. 

33 

0 




Kriabnaram lias 

Ditto 

Apprenti(*e, Jieputy Cotumis- 
aioner’s Olflco. 



Officiating Accountant, Now- 
gong. 

40 

0 


•There are six classes in this school. The highest teaches up to the Entrance standard. 
One boy appeared at the Entrance Examination. He failed, only however in one subject,— 
Sanskrit. 

The members of the former local committee conducted^ the annual examination of 
the school, and reported satisfactorily on the progress made during the year. 

There is a capital library attached, with some very valuable books, which are frequently 
used both by the teachers and the boys. 

The head-master is a most worthy old man, exceedingly conscientious and hard-working, 
but is, I fear, already past work. He will be entitled to pension in a short time, and I 
understand that the district committee intend to call u^ibn bin; to retire. I am of opinion 
that this ohould be done ; it is required for the good of the school. 


And hrcAiiie next ta Kamrup it is nearest to Bengal ; or, if not more eo tbau Dorangi hae more of the Bengali element 
in it.«*>Commisaioner. 









